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*Old-age and survivors insurance, beneficiaries actually receiving monthly benefits 
(current-payment status) and amount of their benefits during month; unemployment 
insurance, average weekly number of beneficiaries for the month and gross benefits 
paid during the month under all State laws; public assistance, recipients and pay- 

ments under all State programs. 
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Social Security in Review 


The Month of August 


There were no significant changes 
in economic activity during August; 
the changes that did occur were 
largely due to seasonal factors. De- 
velopments during the month in- 
cluded a rise in industrial production, 
recovering most of the vacation loss 
of July; a drop in the labor force, 
marking the beginning of the cus- 
tomary late summer recession; and an 
increase to an all-time high in the 
rate of national income. Personal 
income in August, at an annual rate 
of $215 billion, was up $2 billion from 
July. Practically all the gain was in 
employees’ income, as other segments 
showed no change or dropped 
slightly. : 

Civilian employment fell to 61.2 
million in August, when a midsummer 
drop of 700,000 in agricultural em- 
ployment was only partially offset by 
an increase of 300,000 in nonagricul- 
tural jobs. At the same time, unem- 
ployment continued to drop, reaching 
the 2-million mark as the labor force, 
following the usual seasonal pattern, 
shrank by 700,000 to 63.2 million. 


SEASONAL INCREASES in certain kinds of 
employment, together with resump- 
tion of factory operations after mid- 
summer vacation shut-downs, caused 
claims for State unemployment in- 
surance to drop in August for the sec- 
ond successive month and to reach 
their lowest monthly level so far this 
year. The number of new spells of 
unemployment as reflected by initial 
claims dropped to 705,400, while con- 
tinued weeks of unemployment (con- 
tinued claims) fell to 4,001,100. The 
August 1948 volume of continued 
claims was below that for August 
1947; initials claims, however, were 
slightly higher than they were for the 
same month last year. Some 750,000 
claimants ceased filing claims for 
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benefits during the 4 weeks ended in 
August; only 9 percent had exhausted 
their benefit rights, and presumably 
most of the others became reem- 
ployed. Benefit checks were issued 
to an average of 788,400 persons each 
week, in contrast to the July average 
of 810,500. Checks for total unem- 
ployment averaged $19.28, the same 
as in July. The total benefits paid 
dropped for the second successive 
month, from $67.6 million to $64.6 
million, about $2.2 million less than 
was paid during August 1947. 

In the Nation as a whole, textile 
and apparel industries continued 
their seasonal slump through August. 
Nine States attributed a part of their 
claims loads to lay-offs in these in- 
dustries. In another six States, em- 


ployment increased in these indus- 
tries; New York’s needle trades, 
for example, experienced a vast im- 
provement. Construction activities 
continued to absorb many of the un- 
employed and cut the claims loads in 
a number of States, and increased 
hiring in food-processing industries 
helped to reduce the level of claims 
in eight States. 

Altogether, 42 States reported de- 
clines in initial claims. An important 
factor in these declines was the return 
to their jobs of workers, not eligible for 
vacation pay, who had been affected 
by the widespread vacation shut- 
downs in industry during July. Other 
factors were increased employment in 
the New York City apparel trades, as 
noted above, and, in Washington, a 
return to normal levels after the 
large volume of claims received in 
July, when the new benefit year 
began. 
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The largest increases in initial 
claims—12,100 in Michigan and 3,300 
in Wisconsin—were attributed to lay- 
offs in automobile plants. 

Continued claims dropped during 
August in 38 States. Outstanding 
were the declines of 106,600 in New 
York, 49,700 in California, 31,000 in 
New Jersey, and 29,200 in Illinois. 
Another five States reported declines 
ranging from 10,000 to 20,000. Mich- 
igan, on the other hand, reported a 
rise of 27,100 in continued claims as 
the result of lay-offs in automobile 
plants, and Alabama a rise of 3,900, 
as the coal-mining and textile indus- 
tries laid off workers. 

The ratio of insured unemployment 
during the week ended August 14 to 
average monthly covered employment 
was 3.1—lower than for any compa- 
rable week in 1948. In 7 States, in- 
sured unemployment was less than 1 
percent of the average covered em- 
ployment; for the fourth successive 
month, North and South Dakota, with 
ratios of 0.3 and 0.4, had the lowest 
rates. Rhode Island’s ratio of 6.9 was 
the highest in the country for the 
fourth successive month. 


AT THE END OF AuvGUST, 2.2 million 
persons were receiving monthly bene- 
fits under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program, 17 percent more 
than the number a year earlier. 
Their monthly amounts totaled $43.4 
million. During August, monthly 
benefits were awarded to 45,000 per- 
sons, the lowest number for any 
month since November 1947. Awards 
of primary, wife’s, and widow’s 
benefits, which decreased 10 percent, 
7 percent, and 3 percent, respectively, 
accounted for almost all the 6-percent 
decline from the number awarded in 
July. 


NATIONAL CASE LOADS for each of the 
special types of assistance rose in 
August, but only by a fraction of 1 
percent. The general assistance case 
load, on the other hand, dropped 
slightly for the fifth consecutive 
month. 

The August increases of 10 percent 
in the number of recipients of old- 
age assistance and general assistance 
in Louisiana reflected further the 
effects of the fundamental changes in 
those programs that began in the pre- 
ceding month. In Mississippi the 





Selected current statistics 


[Corrected to Oct. 6, 1948] 





Calendar year 











August July August 
Item 1948 1948 1947 
1947 1946 
Labor Force ! (in thousands) 

yo ah a a ar ae 63, 186 63, 842 61, 665 60, 170 57, 520 
a ip ae. ae AEN, ES. 61, 245 61, 615 59, 569 58, 030 55, 250 
Covered by old-age and survivors insurance ?.......- 6, 500 36, 300 5, 000 34, 100 31, 600 
Covered by State unemployment insurance 3__....-.- 33, 200 32, 800 32, 500 31, 500 28, 200 
i he ee L 941 2, 227 2, 096 2, 140 2, 270 

Personal Income é (in billions; seasonally adjusted at 

annual fates) 

Piao wed nn cwdteecensicaceeLsanvasksccéaetecaneees $215.1 $212.9 $190.8 $195. 2 $178.1 
Employees’ income _____....- 136.4 133.6 121.6 123.0 113.0 
Proprietors’ and rental income 50.3 51.0 42.8 46.0 41.8 
Personal interest income and dividends-_--..-....---- 17.1 17.0 15.6 15.6 13.5 
on Saco cucaace 1.8 LZ 1.5 1.5 1.2 

Social insurance and related payments 7__.....------ aa Gs Vv 7.4 7.2 
Miscellaneous income payments §__..._.......------- 2.4 2.5 at 7 1.3 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Monthly benefits: 
Current-payment status: ® 
Number (in thousands) 
Amount (in thousands) 
Average primary benefit 
Awards (in thousands): 


Unemployment Insurance 


Initial claims (in thousands) 
Continued claims (in thousands) 
Weeks compensated (in thousands) 
Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands) 
Benefits paid (in millions) 1 
Average weekly payment for total unemployment 


Public Assistance 


Rec eciplants (in thousands): 
-age assistance 
aia to dependent children: 
Families 






Old-age assistance. -_---...- 
Aid io dependent children 
Aid to the blind___- 
General assistance 





2, 202 2, 182 1,877 


$43, 370 | $42,882 | $36,095 | $452,939 | $360, 424 
$26. 21 $25.17 a ee aes | ae ee eer 
45 48 46 57 5 
$961 $1, 032 $976 | $11,881 $10, 972 
705 839 623 9, 724 9, 828 
4,001 4, 294 iL, 67, 333 
3, 405 3, 564 3, 832 44, 328 59, 915 
77 810 915 852 1, 152 
$65 $776 $1, 095 
$19. 28 $19. 28 $17.76 $17. 83 $18.50 
2, 429 2, 407 FE Bre ce th Becenleane 
451 449 404 |_ _ ee ee 
1, 152 1, 145 gy ee, Se 
84 84  , eee eee 
356 358 DOP icicmmccacabseosesanns 
$39. 87 $39. 24 St a eee 


66. 83 66.78 62. 43 
41. 21 40.97 i a eee 
43.49 43.67 CEE Snadacsnalvaocandenam 




















1 Estimated by the Bureau of the Census. 
2 Monthly figures represent employment in a spe- 
= wéek; annual figures, employment in an average 


“sy ‘Monthly figures represent employment in a spe- 
cific pay period; annual figures, employment in an 
average pay period. 

‘Data from the Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce. 

§ Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind in 
the continental United States, pay for Federal 
civilian and military personnel stationed abroad, 
other labor income (except compensation for injuries), 
mustering-out pay, and terminal-leave pay. Mili- 
tary pay includes the Government’s contribution to 
allowances for dependents of enlisted personnel. 
Civilian wages and salaries represent net earnings 
after employee contributions under social insurance 
and related programs have been deducted. 

6 Payments to recipients under 3 special public 


number of recipients of old-age assist- 
ance rose nearly 13 percent, and the 
number of dependent children aided, 
nearly 11 percent. The Mississippi 
agency had estimated that 12,000 
eligible persons had applications for 
one of the special types of assistance 
pending at the end of May. An in- 
creased appropriation for public as- 


assistance programs and general assistance. 

7Includes payments of old-age and survivors 
insurance, railroad retirement, Federal, State, and 
local retirement, veterans’ pensions and compensa- 
tion, workmen’s compensation, State and railroad 
unemployment insurance and sickness compensa- 
tion, and readjustment and subsistence allowances 
y —— under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 

c 

8 Includes veterans’ bonus (Federal and State), 
Payments under the Government life insurance, 
national service life insurance, and military and 
naval insurance programs, the Government’s con- 
tribution to nonprofit organizations, and business 
transfer payments. 

® Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
which is less than current month’s benefit. 

10 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks. 


sistance had made possible a system. 
atic plan to add such persons to the 
rolls. The assurance of additional 
Federal funds beginning in October 
permitted an acceleration of this plan, 
and some 5,000 cases were added in 
the three programs in August. 

The prospect of increased Federal 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Advisory Council on Social Security: 
Reports on Permanent and Total Disabil- 
ity Insurance and on Public Assistance 


In its first report to the Senate Finance Committee, reprinted 
in part in the May Bulletin, the Advisory Council considered 


old-age and survivors insurance. 


It has since submitted to 


the Committee its recommendations for a program of perma- 
nent and total disability insurance and a third report on 


public assistance. 


The introductory sections of these two 


studies, including summaries of the recommendations, are 


reproduced below. 


THE Apvisory Counci. on Social Se- 
curity—a group of 17 men and 
women representing different parts of 
the country and drawn from various 
fields—was appointed by the Senate 
Committee on Finance under the au- 
thority of Senate Resolution 141 of 
July 23, 1947, “to make a full and 
complete investigation” of the present 
social security program. Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., rector of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, was made chairman, 
and Sumner H. Slichter, of Harvard 
University, associate chairman.’ 

In its first report the Council dealt 
only with recommendations for im- 
proving the present system of old-age 
and survivors insurance. Expan- 
sion of that program to cover the risk 
of income loss from permanent and 
total disability was proposed in the 
Council’s second report; * two of the 
members held, however, that disabil- 
ity protection should be included 
within the framework of the present 
public assistance provisions. The 
third report * deals with public assist- 
ance and is intended, the Council de- 
clares, to supplement the two earlier 
reports; the recommendations “pre- 
suppose that the essential recommen- 
dations contained in the Council’s 
earlier reports on old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance and permanent and 
total disability insurance will be 
enacted into law.” 

The material that follows is taken 
verbatim from the introductory sec- 
tions, which include summaries of the 
recommendations that are developed 
in detail in the full reports. 


1For a list of the membership, see the 
Bulletin, May 1948, p. 21. 

2S. Doc. 149, 80th Cong., 2d sess. 

*S. Doc. 162, 80th Cong., 2d sess. 

*S. Doc. 204, 80th Cong., 2d sess. 


Permanent and Total Disability 


Insurance 


Introduction 


Income loss from permanent and 
total disability is a major economic 
hazard to which, like old age and 
death, all gainful workers are exposed. 
The Advisory Council believes that the 
time has come to extend the Nation’s 
social insurance system to afford pro- 
tection against this loss. 

There can be no question concern- 
ing the need for such protection. On 
an average day the number of persons 
kept from gainful work by disabilities 
which have continued for more than 6 
months is about 2 million. The eco- 
nomic hardship resulting from per- 
manent and total disability is fre- 
quently even greater than that created 
by old age or death. The family must 
not only face the loss of the bread- 
winner’s earnings but must meet the 
costs of medical care. As a rule, sav- 
ings and other personal resources are 
soon exhausted. The problem of the 
disabled younger worker is partic- 
ularly difficult since he is likely to have 
young children and not to have had 
an opportunity to acquire any signifi- 
cant savings. 

Present methods of protection 
against income loss from permanent 
and total disability are not adequate. 
More than 60 life insurance companies 
offer such protection, but few indivi- 
duals purchase it. The cost is high, 
the terms on which it is sold are re- 
strictive, and most life insurance com- 
panies no longer follow aggressive 
sales policies with respect to perma- 
nent and total disability insurance. 
Workmen’s compensation affords pro- 
tection against work-connected disa- 


bilities, but less than 5 percent of all 
permanent and total disability cases 
are of work-connected origin. Special 
programs provide disability payments 
for limited groups such as veterans, 
railroad employees, and some Federal, 
State, and local employees. In a high 
percentage of the total cases, however, 
the disabled worker exhausts his own 
resources and becomes dependent 
upon public assistance. Few persons, 
even those receiving moderately high 
salaries, can accumulate enough to 
support their families during pro- 
longed periods of income loss. Social 
insurance seems the only practical and 
adequate method of preventing de- 
pendency from income loss ‘sesulting 
from permanent and total disability. 

The Council recognizes the difficul- 
ties in extending social insurance to 
cover permanent and total disability. 
Unless adequate safeguards are estab- 
lished, the possibility of receiving 
monthly disability benefits over ex- 
tended periods may lead to some un- 
justified claims and induce some bene- 
ficiaries to resist efforts to restore their 
capacity to work. In certain types of 
cases, disability may not be easily and 
reliably determined. The Council also 
appreciates that the number and 
duration of disabilities reflect some- 
what the state of the labor market 
and may increase as unemployment 
rises. We are aware that in the past 
many life insurance companies have 
had unfavorable experience with dis- 
ability insurance. In our opinion, 
that experience is important but not 
conclusive. 

The Council is also aware that the 
low levels of disability benefits paid by 
some foreign countries affect the use- 
fulness of their experience as a prece- 
dent for the American program. 
Other countries, however, have suc- 
cessfully administered systems paying 
benefits at least as high in relation to 
average wages as those proposed by 
the Council. The experience of some 
40 foreign countries with programs of 
permanent and total disability insur- 
ance offers much that is valuable for 
America. Nevertheless, the United 
States must of necessity pioneer in the 
kind of disability program adapted to 
its needs just as it has had to pioneer 
in other areas of social insurance in 
designing programs to meet special 
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American conditions. Experience 
which will be valuable in the develop- 
ment of the American program is pro- 
vided by workmen’s compensation, 
commercial insurance, and the several 
special programs for veterans, rail- 
road workers, and public employees, as 
well as by the foreign social insurance 
systems. 

The Council is strongly impressed 
with the seriousness of the problems 
created by permanent and total dis- 
ability and with the social disad- 
vantages of compelling the victims 
of this misfortune to depend upon 
public assistance. We believe that 
there is enough administrative ability 
in our Government organization to 
provide effective machinery for meet- 
ing this pressing social need. In 
view of the admitted administrative 
difficulties in undertaking the pay- 
ment of such benefits, however, the 
Council recommends a highly circum- 
scribed program. More progress wil] 
be made in the long run if the persons 
responsible for operating the program 
have an opportunity to develop ex- 
perience under relatively favorable 
conditions. 


We believe further that it would be 
desirable to establish a public advisory 
board to counsel with the Federal ad- 
ministration particularly during the 
early years of the operation of this 
new program. Such an advisory 
group could assure that a variety of 
viewpoints are considered in the 
formulation of policy. The advisory 
group might appropriately later re- 
view and make recommendations on 
the conduct of operations and the ex- 
tent. to which the program achieves 
its purpose. The estimated level-- 
premium cost * of the program recom- 
mended by the Council would be only 
abo: ; one-tenth to one-fourth of 1 
percent of pay roll and in the early 
years would be considerably less. 
Furthermore, these costs would not 
constitute a wholly new expense since 
the cost of providing for the perma- 
nently and totally disabled is now 
met to a considerable extent by public 
and private assistance and institu- 
tional care. For instance, in January 


5 The level-premium contribution rate 
is the rate which would support the 
system in perpetuity if collected from the 
first year. 


1948 about 80,000 persons were re- 
ceiving aid to the blind, and payment 
for aid to dependent children went 
to the families of about 100,000 dis- 
abled men. A substantial percentage 
of the approximately 375,000 family 
heads and single individuals receiving 
general assistance are disabled. 


Summary of Major Recommendations 


Eligibility requirements.—To qual- 
ify for benefits, a disabled person 
would have to be incapable of self- 
support for an indefinite period— 
permanently and totally disabled. He 
would have to be unable, by reason of 
a disability medically demonstrable by 
objective tests, to perform any sub- 
stantially gainful activity. This re- 
quirement would eliminate the prob- 
lems involved in the adjudication of 
claims based solely on subjective 
symptoms. 

We recommend that a waiting 
period of 6 month= be required and 
that benefits be payuble only in those 
cases in which, at the end of the 
waiting period, the disability appears 
likely to be of long-continued and in- 
definite duration. This requirement 
is much more exacting than the dis- 
ability provisions of commercial in- 
surance policies now being issued, 
which specify that a total disability 
that has persisted for 6 months will 
be presumed to be permanent. The 
definition as a whole constitutes a 
strict test of permanent and total dis- 
ability, ‘which would operate as a 
safeguard against unjustified claims. 

To assure that disability benefits 
will be available only to workers who 
have suffered income loss by reason 
of disability, we recommend that 
strict eligibility requirements be 
adopted to test both the recency and 
long duration of an individual’s at- 
tachment to the labor market. Tobe 
eligible, a worker would need a mini- 
mum of 40 quarters of coverage, would 
have to have 1 quarter of coverage 
for every 2 in his working lifetime 
after 1948 in covered employment, 
and would have to show employment 
during at least one-half the time 
within the period immediately pre- 
ceding the onset of his disability. 

Amount of benefits—The same 
benefit formula recommended for old- 
age and survivors insurance is pro- 


posed for the disability insurance 
program. The Council does not rec- 
ommend, however, that benefits be 
provided for dependents of the dis- 
abled worker. If these were provided, 
there is the possibility that disability 
benefits in some cases might prove at- 
tractive enough to discourage return 
to gainful work after recovery or re- 
habilitation. Thus the benefits un- 
der the disability program when the 
worker has dependents would be sub- 
stantially less than those we propose 
for old-age and survivors benefits. 
They would be as much as one-half 
the average monthly wage only in the 
case of workers who averaged $75 1. 
month or less, while the average bene- 
fit for all workers would be only about 
30 percent of the average wage. 
Provisions for rehabilitation of dis- 
abled workers.—The Council recom- 
mends that contributions be made 
from the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund toward 
the expense of rehabilitating bene- 
ficiaries on the disability rolls. A 
substantial number of beneficiaries 
can be rehabilitated and become self- 
supporting. The national economy 
will benefit from the restoration of 
their earning capacity, and the cost 
of the insurance system will be re- 
duced because the disability benefits 
of persons who have been rehabili- 
tated will be terminated. 
Termination or suspension of bene- 
fits —Benefits should be denied when 
the beneficiary refuses to undergo a 
medical examination or reexamina- 
tion and should be suspended when he 
refuses to cooperate in his rehabilita- 
tion. Payments should also be sus- 
pended for any period for which 
workmen’s compensation is payable 
under a State or Federal program. 
Integration with old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance——Permanent and 
total disability insurance and old-age 
and survivors insurance should be 
administered as a single system. 
Aside from the similarity of risks, 
considerations of administrative effi- 
ciency and economy make the inte- 
gration logical. Integration would 
also facilitate the maintenance of the 
benefit rights of disabled workers 
for purposes of future old-age and 
survivors insurance payments. 
If the administration of the two 
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programs is integrated, the facilities 


' already established under old-age and 


survivors insurance for maintaining 
individual wage records, the network 
of old-age and survivors insurance 
field offices, and the administrative 
machinery for awarding benefits and 
certifying claims could be adapted to 
the requirements of the disability 
program with relatively minor ad- 
jusiments. 


The Method of Social Insurance 


The Council is strongly of the be- 
lief that the foundation of the social 
security system should be the method 
of contributory social insurance with 
benefits related to prior earnings and 
awarded without a needs test. 

The Council believes that the per- 
manently and totally disabled work- 
er—as well as the aged worker or the 
dependent survivors of a deceased 
worker—should not be required to re- 
duce himself to virtual destitution 
before he can become eligible for 
benefits. Certainly there is as great 
a need to protect the resources, the 
self-reliance, dignity, and self-respect 
of disabled workers as of any other 
group. The protection of the mate- 
rial and spiritual resources of the dis- 
abled worker is an important part of 
preserving his will to work and plays 
a positive role in his rehabilitation. 


Public Assistance 
Introduction 


In each of its two previous reports, 
the Advisory Council has stated that 
it believes the foundation of the 
social security system should be the 
method of contributory social insur- 
ance with benefits related to prior 
earnings and awarded without a 
means test. In its first report the 
Council recommended extension of 
the protection of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system to virtually 
all persons who work, a substantial 
increase in benefits, and considerable 
liberalization of eligibility require- 
ments for older workers. In its second 
report the Council recommended ex- 
pansion of the Federal system of old- 
age and survivors insurance to include 
protection against loss of income aris- 
ing from permanent and total dis- 
ability. 

The adoption of the recommenda- 


tions in the Council’s two earlier re- 
ports would, in the long run, greatly 
reduce the need for public assistance. 
Employed and self-employed persons 
would earn protection for themselves 
and their families while working, 
and—in the event of old age, perma- 
nent and total disability, or death— 
they or their families would receive 
insurance benefits. Assistance pay- 
ments, however, still would be neces- 
sary for those who had unusual needs, 
or for those who were in need for rea- 
sons not covered by the insurance pro- 
gram, or for the few who for one rea- 
son or another were unable to earn 
insurance rights through work. Even 
in the long run there would be from 
5 to 15 percent of the men over 65 
years of age who would not be able to 
meet the eligibility requirements for 
retirement benefits. About half the 
women over 65 would not have retire- 
ment protection based on their own 
earnings, but most of them would have 
protection based on their husband’s 
wage records. Assistance would con- 
tinue to be necessary for children in 
need because of desertion by their 
father, for persons who become dis- 
abled before they have an opportunity 
to earn insurance rights, and for per- 
sons who had exhausted their rights 
under unemployment insurance or 
who were unprotected by that pro- 
gram. Finally, since the amount of 
insurance benefits must be geared to 
the more or less average case, some 
persons in unusual circumstances 
would need assistance to supplement 
their insurance benefits. 

During the next decade or two there 
will be a much greater need for assist- 
ance than this continued long-run 
need for supplementing and filling in 
the gaps of the insurance program. 
In the immediate future large num- 
bers of aged persons, children, and 
disabled persons will be forced to rely 
on assistance because old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance has failed to cover all 
occupations from the beginning of the 
program and because it is unable to 
cover those who are already retired or 
disabled, or the survivors of those who 
have already died when the expanded 
System first becomes effective. By 
1955 there will still be an estimated 33 
to 44 percent of the male population 
65 years of age and over who will not 
be eligible for retirement benefits even 


though coverage is broadly extended, 
and only 10 to 13 percent of the women 
65 years of age and over will have 
retirement rights based on their own 
employment. Even by 1960 there will 
be 19 to 31 percent of the men and 
83 to 87 percent of the women in this 
age group without fully insured status. 
Furthermore, under the Council’s rec- 
ommendations only persons with at 
least 10 years of coverage and a con- 
tinuing attachment to the labor mar- 
ket would be eligible for permanent 
and total disability benefits. A rela- 
tively small proportion of workers 
therefore would have such protection 
in the immediate future. 

In its recommendations on public 
assistance, the Council has had in 
mind both the function of that pro- 
gram as a large-scale transitional sys- 
tem during the relatively short period 
which will elapse before the compre- 
hensive social insurance system be- 
comes fully effective and the function 
of public assistance in a mature social 
security system as a means of supple- 
menting the basic insurance benefits 
and filling in the gaps in insurance 
protection. Assistance is the program 
which takes final responsibility for 
meeting need when all methods Of pre- 
venting dependency have failed. 


In the Council’s opinion, public as- 
sistance should continue to be admin- 
istered on the basis of a strict needs 
test with all income being taken into 
account in determining both eligibility 
and the amount of the payment. A 
relaxation of the needs test in assist- 
ance would result either in more 
funds being expended for assistance 
than would otherwise be necessary or, 
if additional funds were not made 
available, the increasing number of 
eligible persons would necessarily 
force down the level of payments for 
those who need help most. 

The development of the proper re- 
lationship between social insurance 
and public assistance is a matter of 
major concern to the Council. We 
believe that it is of great importance 
that the social insurance system be 
strengthened at the earliest oppor- 
tunity through extension of coverage, 
increases in benefit amount, and lib- 
eralization in eligibility requirements 
so that insurance becomes the recog- 
nized basic method for dealing with 
income loss. As stated in our report 
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on old-age and survivors insurance: 


Differential benefits based on a 
work record are a reward for produc- 
tive effort and are consistent with 
general economic incentives, while 
the knowledge that benefits will be 
paid—irrespective of whether the in- 
dividual is in need—supports and 
stimulates his drive to add his per- 
sonal savings to the basic security he 
has acquired through the insurance 
system. Under such a social insur- 
ance system, the individual earns a 
right to a benefit that is related to his 
contribution to production. This 
earned right is his best guaranty that 
he will receive the benefits promised 
and that they will not be conditioned 
on his accepting either scrutiny of his 
personal affairs or restrictions from 
which others are free. 

Public assistance payments from 
general tax funds to persons who are 
found to be in need have serious limi- 
tations as a way of maintaining fam- 
ily income. Our goal is, so far as 
possible, to prevent dependency 
through social insurance and thus 
greatly reduce the need for assistance. 

If social insurance payments are 
allowed to be lower on the average 
than assistance payments, public 
support of the insurance principle 
will be undermined. People expect 
benefits under a contributory program 
to be at least as high as grants made 
from general taxation as a conse- 
quence of need. At the beginning of 
1941 this was the case. The national 
average for retirement benefits under 
the insurance program was slightly 
higher than the national average for 
assistance—$22.60 as compared with 
$20.49. Since that time, however, the 
level of assistance payments has in- 
creased considerably as prices have 
increased and the Federal Govern- 
ment has twice increased its amount 
of participation in the assistance pro- 
gram, once in 1946 and again in 1948. 
No comparable increase has been 
made in the level of payments under 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program. At the beginning of 1945, 
even before the Federal Government 
had increased its rate of participa- 
tion in assistance, the national aver- 
age for old-age assistance had risen 
to $28.52, while the average for retire- 
ment benefits was $23.73. According 
to the latest available figures (June 
1948), the assistance average has 
risen to $38.18 as compared with 
$25.13 for insurance. In October of 
1948 under Public Law 642 (80th 


Cong., 2d sess.), the amount in old- 
age assistance can be increased to 
about $43 for the number of recipients 
now on the old-age assistance rolls 
without additional cost to the States 
and local units of government. The 
following table shows the progressive 
disparity in amounts paid under the 
two programs:* — 


TaBLE A.—Comparison of average pay- 
ments under old-age assistance ot § i 
retired workers under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance 








Retired 
ou worker 
-age under old- 
Month and year assistance age and 
survivors 
insurance 
ay tt | a ee ee $20. 49 $22. 60 
January 1945.............- 28. 52 23. 73 
PU SOc ce caces estes 38. 18 25. 18 











In October of 1948 the old-age as- 
sistance average will again increase 
substantially because of changes in 
the Federal law, while the old-age and 
survivors average will be only a few 
cents more. 

The fact that these changes in the 
public assistance program have pre- 
ceded changes in social insurance 
coverage and benefits is in our opinion 
a matter of serious concern. Unless 
the insurance system is expanded and 
improved so that it in fact offers a 
basic security to retired persons and 
to survivors, there will be continual 
and nearly irresistible pressure for 
putting more and more Federal funds 
into the less constructive assistance 
programs. 


*If it were possible to compare the na- 
tional averages for aged couples under the 
two programs, the disparity would un- 
doubtedly be greater than that shown 
above. Aged couples under insurance are 
entitled to only half again as much as the 
single retired worker with the same wage 
record, while the aged couple under as- 
sistance may receive up to twice as much 
as the single person and on the average 
does receive much more than half again 
as much. The averages shown above for 
assistance include those cases in which 
both a husband and wife are receiving 
payments, while the averages for old-age 
and survivors insurance include only 
the retired worker. If the wife’s benefits 
under old-age and survivors insurance 
were averaged in, the figure for June 1948 
would be $21.98 per individual as com- 
pared with $25.13 for retired workers. 


The Nature of the Program 


Responsibility for public assistance 

in the United States is now shared by 
the local, State, and Federal Govern- 
ments. Until 1936 this responsibility 
was entirely local and State, except 
for the emergency programs during 
the early thirties. Earlier still, the 
responsibility for relief was entirely 
local. Even now all expenditures for 
general assistance come from local 
funds in 15 States; half or more than 
half of the funds for general assist- 
ance come from the State in only 18 
States; and in only 4 States are all 
expenditures for general assistance 
financed by the State. 
’ With the passage of the Social Se- 
curity Act, the Federal Government 
assumed substantial responsibility on 
a continuing basis for public assist- 
ance to the aged, to the blind, and to 
dependent children. Within these 
areas the Federal Government has 
supplied large sums, at first on a 
50-50 matching basis within maxi- 
mums of $30 for old-age assistance 
and aid to the blind, while the basis 
was $1 for each $2 for aid to depend- 
ent children within maximums of $18 
for the first child and $12 for each 
additional child aided in the family. 
In 1939 the Federal maximums for 
old-age assistance and aid to the blind 
were increased to $40, and Federal 
matching for aid to dependent chil- 
dren was established on a 50-50 basis. 
Since October 1, 1946, Federal funds 
have been paid under a matching 
formula which established the Fed- 
eral share of assistance payments at 
two-thirds of the first $15 of the av- 
er2ge monthly payment per recipient, 
plus one-half the remainder within 
maximums of $45 for old-age assist- 
ance and aid to the blind; in aid to 
dependent children the Federal share 
has been two-thirds of the first $9 
of the average payment per child plus 
one-half of the remainder within 
maximums of $24 for the first child 
and $15 for each additional child 
aided. 

In October 1948 the Federal par- 
ticipation in the three State-Federal 
programs will increase again under 
Public Law 642. The Federal Govern- 
ment will provide three-fourths of the 
first $20 of the average monthly pay- 
ment plus one-half of the remainder 
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within maximums of $50 for old-age 
assistance and aid to the blind; the 
Federal share for aid to dependent 
children will be three-fourths of the 
first $12 of the average payment per 
child plus one-half the remainder 
within the maximums of $27 for the 
first child and $18 for each additional 
child. Except for the emergency 
programs in the early thirties, no 
Federal funds have been made avail- 
able for general assistance. 

The Federal Government has not 
assumed responsibility for the opera- 
tion of the three public assistance 
programs for which Federal aid is 
provided. Aside from sharing in the 
costs of assistance and administra- 
tion, the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment has been limited to that of 
setting minimum standards and pro- 
viding technical advice and consul- 
tation on problems of administration. 

Because public assistance is essen- 
tially a State responsibility, consid- 
erable variation in operating policies 
and in eligibility requirements, in- 
cluding definitions of need, appears 
among the States. The wide rangein 
the proportion of persons receiving 
assistance in the several States and 
the range in the amount of the av- 
erage payment not only indicate State 
differences in the need to be met and 
ability to meet that need, but also 
reflect wide State diversity in stand- 
ards and policies. The proportion of 
the population aged 65 or over who 
were in receipt of old-age assistance 
in December 1947 ranged from a high 
of 581 per 1,000 in Oklahoma, and 
more than 400 per 1,000 in Colorado, 
Georgia, and Texas, to a low of less 
than 100 per 1,000 in Delaware, the 
District of Columbia, Maryland, New 
Jersey, New York, and Virginia. The 
average payment per recipient for old- 
age assistance ranged from $84.72 a 
month in Colorado and $57.10 in Cali- 
fornia to $16.90 in Georgia and $15.87 
in Mississippi. Similar variation 
occurs in the other programs. The 
Council does not regard an investiga- 
tion of the policy decisions by the 
several States in connection with 
public assistance as part of its man- 
date. Nevertheless, the very wide 
variation among the States suggests 
that Congress might want to inform 
itself further concerning the effect of 
Federal grants-in-aid upon the policy 


decisions of the several States. A 
special investigation of this matter is 
worthy of consideration. 

Wide differences are also apparent 
in the extent to which expenditures 
and case loads of the various public 
assistance programs have been af- 
fected by general economic conditions. 
The rise in employment brought about 
by the war and postwar boom was 
sharply reflected in rapidly declining 
expenditures for general assistance. 
Expenditures by the States and locali- 
ties for the general assistance pro- 
gram dropped from $493.9 million in 
1940 to $104.8 million in 1945 and rose 
to $168.2 million in 1947. Although 
expenditures for aid to dependent 
children increased from $128.3 mil- 
lion in 1940 to $151.4 million in 1945 
and $275.6 million in 1947, a relation- 
ship between this program and busi- 
ness conditions is reflected in the 
changes in the number of families on 
the rolls. At the end of the 1940 fiscal 
year, 333,000 families were receiving 
aid as compared with 255,600 at the 
end of the 1945 fiscal year. The 1947 
case load, however, exceeded the 1945 
figure partly, no doubt, because the 
rise in the number of broken homes, 
in the birth rate, and in the cost of 
living made it necessary for families 
to seek aid to supplement income from 
other sources. Changes in the num- 
ber of recipients of old-age assistance 
and aid to the blind have not reflected 
general economic conditions to the 
same extent as general assistance or 
aid to dependent children. Although 
the number of recipients of old-age 
assistance did decline somewhat in 
1943, 1944, and 1945, the 1945 figure 
was 2.1 million as compared with 2 
million in 1940. By June of 1947 there 
were 2.3 million persons on the old-age 
assistance rolls, the same number as 
were on the rolls in March 1948, the 
last date for which figures are avail- 
able. Expenditures for old-age as- 
sistance and aid to the blind rose con- 
tinually throughout this period since 
the level of assistance payments in- 
creased enough to offset the declining 
number of recipients in those years 
when the number did decline. 

The varying effect of general eco- 
nomic conditions on the different 
programs reflects the fact that gen- 
eral assistance and, to a less extent, 
aid to dependent children are avail- 


able to persons who are employable in 
times of good business conditions. 
On the other hand, old-age assistance 
and aid to the blind are limited for 
the most part to persons unable to 
work regardless of economic condi- 
tions. A study conducted in 1944 in 
21 States indicated that only about 
20 percent of the old-age assistance 
recipients were under age 70 and 
about 45 percent were age 75 or over. 
To some extent, the differences in 
expenditures and case loads of the 
various programs may also reflect the 
absence of Federal participation in 
general assistance and the lower rate 
of Federal participation in aid to de- 
pendent children. States and locali- 
ties have not been encouraged to put 
money into these programs to the 
same extent as in old-age assistance 
and aid to the blind. 

Several other factors should be 
taken into account in seeking an ex- 
planation of the differences in expen- 
ditures from one year to the next 
and among the various programs. 
These factors include (1) the increase 
in the number of aged persons in the 
population from about 9 million in 
1940 to about 10.8 million in 1947, (2) 
the long waiting lists of eligible ap- 
plicants during the early years of the 
State-Federal programs, a fact which 
indicates that the number or recip- 
ients was lower in the early years be- 
cause funds were not available to 
meet existing need (witness the 260,- 
000 applications for old-age assist- 
ance pending in January 1940 as com- 
pared with 42,000 in January 1945), 
and (3) the increase in expenditures 
for assistance resulting from rising 
prices. 


Major Defects in the System of Federal 
Grants-in-aid for Public Assistance 


The Council believes that the basic 
features of the present arrangements 
are sound. In particular, it believes 
that the diversity of conditions and 
traditions among the States makes it 
desirable that the States retain wide 
discretion in determining needs, 
eligibility, and administrative policies. 
The Council] feels, however, that the 
present system of Federal grants-in- 
aid for public assistance has many 
gaps and inequities. Federal par- 
ticipation in aid to dependent children 
is far less adequate than in old-age 
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assistance and aid to the blind 
Needy persons who require medical 
attention cannot receive adequate 
medical services within the limits of 
the ceilings on Federal matching. 
Moreover, many persons who do not 
fall within the categories of the aged, 
the blind, or dependent children may 
be in dire need of public assistance. 
As now constituted, the Social Se- 
curity Act ignores the needs of this 
group. In point of fact, the act has 
led some States to apply virtually all 
the State and local funds available for 
public assistance to the specific pro- 
grams for which Federal reimburse- 
ment is available, leaving little or no 
money for so-called general assist- 
ance. State funds are thus concen- 
trated on programs which have Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid. 

There is an immediate and impera- 
tive need to redress this imbalance 
by eliminating the existing gaps and 
correcting the inequities in the public 
assistance titles of the Social Security 
Act. More extensive Federal partici- 
pation in such programs has been rec- 
ommended because of the conviction 
that readjustments are urgently 
needed and cannot otherwise be 
achieved as expeditiously. The Coun- 
cil believes, however, that the total 
amount of Federal expenditure for 
assistance should decline as the in- 
surance program becomes more fully 
operative. 

In making recommendations to im- 
prove the present Federal policy in 
assistance, the Council has been 
guided by the following major con- 
siderations: 


1. The public assistance program 
should not interfere with the growth 
and improvement of the insurance 
program, 

2. The Federal Government’s par- 
ticipation in public assistance should 
be designed to encourage the best 
possible administration by the States 
and localities and promote adequate 
support of the needy by the States and 
the localities. 

3. The Federal Government should 
continue its present practice of set- 
ting only minimum standards relat- 
ing to conditions of eligibility and 
administration but, beyond the mini- 
mum, it should leave to the States 
wide discretion both in determining 


policies and in setting standards of 
need. 


Summary of Recommendations 


1. The Federal Government’s re- 
sponsibility for aid to dependent chil- 
dren should be made comparable to 
the responsibility it has assumed for 
old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind. In determining the extent of 
Federal financial participation, the 
needs of adult members of the family 
as well as of the children should be 
taken into consideration. Federal 
funds should equal three-fourths of 
the first $20 of the average monthly 
payment per recipient (including 
children and adults) plus one-half 
the remainder, except that such par- 
ticipation should not apply to that 
part of payments to recipients in ex- 
cess of $50 for each of two eligible 
persons in a family and $15 for each 
additional person beyond the second. 

2. Federal grants-in-aid should be 
made available to the States for gen- 
eral assistance payments to needy 
persons not now eligible for assistance 
under the existing State-Federal pub- 
lic assistance programs. Federal 
financial participation should equal 
one-third of the expenditures for gen- 
eral assistance payments, except that 
such participation should not apply 
to that part of monthly payments to 
recipients in excess of $30 for each of 
two eligible persons in a family and 
$15 for each additional person beyond 
the second. In addition, the Federal 
Government should match adminis- 
trative expenses incurred by the 
States for general assistance on a 
50-50 basis, in the same manner that 
it now shares in administrative ex- 
penses for the existing State-Federal 
public assistance programs. The pro- 
posed grants-in-aid for general as- 
sistance, however, should not be con- 
sidered as a substitute for a program 
designed to deal with large-scale 
unemployment. 

3. To help meet the medical needs 
of recipients of old-age assistance, 
aid to the blind, and aid to dependent 
children, the Federal Government 
should participate in payments made 
directly to agencies and individuals 
providing medical care, as well as in 
money payments to recipients as at 
present. The Federal Government 
should pay one-half the medical 


care costs incurred by the States 
above the regular maximums of $50 
a month for a recipient ($15 for the 
third and succeeding persons in a 
family receiving aid to dependent 
children) but should not participate 
in the medical costs above the regu- 
lar maximums which exceed a 
monthly average of $6 per person re- 
ceiving old-age assistance or aid to 
the blind and a monthly average of 
$3 per person receiving aid to de- 
pendent children. 

State public assistance agencies 
should be required to submit plans 
to the Social Security Administra- 
tion for its approval, setting forth 
the conditions under which medical 
needs will be met, the scope and 
standards of care, the methods of 
payment, and the amount of com- 
pensation for such care. 

4. The Federal Government should 
participate in payments made to or 
for the care of old-age assistance re- 
cipients living in public medical in- 
stitutions other than mental hospi- 
tals. Payments in excess of the reg- 
ular $50 maximum made to recipients 
living in public or private institutions 
or made by the public assistance 
agency directly to those institutions 
for the care of aged recipients should 
be included as a part of medical care 
expenditures under recommendation 
3. To receive Federal funds to assist 
aged persons in medical institutions 
under either public or private aus- 
pices, a State should be required to 
establish and maintain adequate 
minimum standards for the facilities 
and for the care of persons living in 
these facilities. These standards 
should be subject to approval by the 
Social Security Administration. 

5. Federal funds should not be 
available for any public assistance 
program in which the State imposes 
residence requirements as a condition 
of eligibility for assistance, except 
that States should be allowed to im- 
pose a l-year residence requirement 
for old-age assistance. 

6. A commission should be ap- 
pointed to study current child health 
and welfare needs and to review the 
programs operating under title V of 
the Social Security Act relating to 
maternal and child health services, 
services for crippled children, and 
child welfare services. The commis- 
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sion should make recommendations as 
to the proper scope of these services 
and the responsibilities that should be 
assumed by the Federal and State 
Governments, respectively. 


The Cost of the Council’s Recommen- 
dations 


Assuming the continuation of cur- 
rent conditions, it is estimated that 
the annual cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment of all the public assistance 
recommendations of the Council will 
range between about $270 million and 
$340 million. If the Council’s rec- 
ommendations for social insurance 
become effective, the cost of assist- 
ance to the Federal Government 
should gradually decline as insurance 
benefits eliminate or reduce the need 
for assistance among more and more 
persons affected by old age, loss of 
parental support, or permanent and 
total disability. 

These estimates are subject to a 
considerable margin of error since 
many unpredictable factors will in- 
fluence the Federal cost of these rec- 
ommendations. As public assistance 
is a matching program, that cost is 
determined by the extent to which the 
States take advantage of the offer of 
Federal funds as well as by the extent 
of the actual need to be met. The 
availability of State revenues to 
finance a share of public assistance, 
the competing demands of other gov- 
ernmental functions, State and local 
policies in determining need and 
granting aid are all important factors 
in determining costs. 

These estimates are based on recent 
case loads which may prove unre- 
liable guides for the future. Changes 
in social and economic conditions 
would have a substantial effect on the 
need for assistance and thus on future 
caseloads. The error which can arise 
from this factor is limited, however, 
by the fact that the recommendations 
in this report are not intended to meet 
the problem of mass unemployment 
in the event of a severe or even mod- 
erately severe depression. In its re- 
port to be submitted on unemploy- 
ment ipsurance, the Council plans 
to consider the problem of the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment for the income maintenance of 
workers in time of business depression. 
Yet, even though the recommenda- 


tions in this report pertain to the 
needs that arise in times when em- 
ployment is good, these needs are 
nevertheless greatly influenced by 
changes in price levels and by even 
relatively minor changes in levels of 
employment and unemployment. 
Changes in other social provisions to 
meet or prevent need, such as social 
insurance, dependents’ allowances for 
servicemen, veterans’ benefits, and 
health programs, may also have a 
significant effect on the extent to 
which the assistance programs will be 
called on to aid needy persons. 

The extent of need for general as- 
sistance and for medical care (includ- 
ing care of the aged in public medical 
institutions) will not be completely 
clear until Federal funds become 
available for these types of aid. 
Present case loads in general assist- 
ance and present expenditures for 
medical care reflect more nearly what 
States and localities are able and will- 
ing to spend than the actual need for 
these services. As long as the means 
to meet need are lacking, much need 
remains hidden. Few people apply 
for help that they know they cannot 
get. 

Because of the uncertainty of the 
effect of many of these factors, the 
estimates have been stated as a range. 
Separate estimates have been given 
for each recommendation. 


Financing the Public Assistance Pro- 
grams 


The Council believes that, as pro- 
vided in Public Law 642, the Federal 
Government should, for the near fu- 
ture, meet three-fourths of the first 
$20 of the average monthly payment 
per recipient and half the remainder 
within given maximums for old-age 
assistance and aid to the blind, and 
that Federal participation in aid to 
dependent children should be made 
comparable. ‘The Council believes 
that the maximums up to which the 
Federal Government makes grants 
should be uniform for these three pro- 
grams. As the burden on the States 
is reduced through the expansion and 
liberalization of the Federal insur- 
ance program, the rate as well as the 
total amount of Federal participation 
in these assistance programs should 
be reduced. For general assistance, 
the Council recommends a much 


lower rate of participation by the 
Federal Government than for the 
other parts of the assistance program. 

The Council believes that, in gen- 
eral, the present method of partici- 
pation by the Federal Government in 
the existing State-Federal programs 
is well adapted to a public assistance 
program which leaves the States 
wide discretion in determining eligi- 
bility for assistance and in making 
administrative policies. Under such 
@ program, the Council believes that 
it is wise to have the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States share equally in 
the costs above some low figure such 
as $20 a month per recipient. In 
some of the proposals which the 
Council has examined, such as those 
for relating the rate of Federal par- 
ticipation to the per capita income 
in the State, the amount of State 
financial interest would not seem 
sufficient in the lowest-income States 
to guarantee prudent consideration 
of the level of payments.” Under 
one per capita income plan studied, 
several States would be able to get 
three Federal dollars for each State 
and local dollar even if they made 
average assistance payments well 
above the national average. Low- 
income States could, for example, 
make average payments of nearly the 
Federal maximum of $50 for old-age 
assistance and the Federal Govern- 
ment would still pay three-fourths of 
the total cost. 

The present method, as well as 
those which would vary the rate of 
Federal participation in accordance 
with per capita income, provides 
Federal funds which represent a 
larger proportion of the costs of as- 
sistance in most low-income States 
than in the high. Because the av- 
erage assistance payment in low-in- 
come States is usually low, Federal 
participation at the rate of three- 
fourths of the first $20 of average pay- 
ments will mean that the Federal 
Government will bear nearly three- 
fourths of the total expenditures for 
assistance payments in most of the 
lowest-income States. For example, 
in the calendar year 1947, when the 
rate of Federal participation was two- 


™See Annual Report of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Section One, Social Secu- 
rity Administration, 1947, pp. 109-110, 
for discussion of typical plan. 
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thirds of the first $15 in old-age as- 
sistance and aid to the blind and two- 
thirds of the first $9 in aid to depend- 
ent children, the Federal Government 
paid only 52.7 percent of all costs of 
old-age assistance in the United 
States, 50.6 percent of the total costs 
of approved plans for aid to the blind, 
and 39.4 percent of the total costs 
for aid to dependent children. 
In the five States with the lowest per 
capita income, however, Federal par- 
ticipation in old-age assistance 
ranged from 62.5 to 64.7 percent of 
total costs; in aid to the blind the 
Federal share ranged from 60.5 to 
63.6 percent; and in aid to dependent 
children from 60.5 to 65.8 percent. 


Federal, State, and Local Responsibility 


Although it is beyond the scope of 
the present study to analyze the policy 
which should govern the over-all 
financing of public services in the 
United States and the relationship of 
the Federal Government to the States 
and localities, the Council wishes to 
express its belief that the only sound 
long-run method of preserving a 
workable State-Federal system lies in 
the readjustment of State-Federal tax 
and fiscal relationships. The prin- 
ciples of citizen participation in Gov- 
ernment and maximum State and 
local responsibility will be promoted 
if States and localities are better able 
and more willing than at present to 
raise the funds necessary to finance 
their own activities. Two world wars 
and a major depression have intro- 
duced a degree of central fiscal au- 
thority and an aggregate tax burden 
undreamed of 50 years ago. Indeed, 
within the last few years the demands 
upon the Federal Government have 
increased much faster than anyone 
would have anticipated. Several 
years ago forecasts of the postwar 
Federal budget usually ran in the 
neighborhood of $15 billion to $25 bil- 
lion a year. For example, the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development in a 
study of the tax problem assumed that 
the budget of the Federal Government 
would be about $18 billion in dollars of 
1943 purchasing power or about $23 
billion in dollars of 1947 purchasing 
power. The budget is now more than 
$40 billion and is likely to remain at 
that level. Because of these develop- 


ments and because of the ever in- 
creasing public demand for services 
from all units of government, means 
must be found to make sure that State 
and local governments have revenues 
adequate to finance the functions 
which they can best perform. These 
broad problems of intergovernmental 
relationships need the most careful 
study so that financial self-sufficiency 
and harmonious fiscal policy among 
the various governmental units may 
be promoted to the greatest extent 
possible. 

Under the best possible division of 
fiscal responsibility, however, there 
will remain wide differences in the 
available tax and revenue resources 
of the States and localities. In order 
to encourage the States to provide the 
assistance required for health and 
decency, Federal participation in 


financing old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the 
blind should be continued on a basis 
whereby the Federal Government will 
pay a higher proportion of the total 
cost of assistance in the low-income 
States than in those with high per 
capita income. 

The Council believes, furthermore, 
that differences between the needs 
and resources of the various counties 
within States require a flexible use 
of State and Federal funds on an 
equalization basis so that State plans 
may be uniformly and equitably in 
effect in all parts of a State. The 
Council believes that this end may be 
attained by State action and by Fed- 
eral participation. in the develop- 
ment of State plans, and that further 
Federal legislation is not now re- 
quired to effect the desired end. 





Trends in Recipient Rates for Old-Age 


Assistance 


By Walter M. Perkins* 


MORE PEOPLE were receiving old-age 
assistance in June 1948 than ever be- 
fore in the history of the program. 
At the same time, relatively fewer 
aged persons were dependent on as- 
sistance in that month than at the 
time of Pearl Harbor. The proportion 
of all aged persons in the population 
who were recipients of old-age as- 
sistance was actually smaller by a 
tenth in June 1948 than in December 
1941, when the recipient rate reached 
an all-time peak. Yet the number 
of aged persons in the total popula- 
tion had increased so rapidly in the 
6% years that the number of recip- 
ients was larger in the later month 
(chart 1). By relating the number of 
recipients to the age group from 
which they are drawn, a better per- 
spective on changes in the assistance 
programs from year to to year is ob- 
tained and the relative size of various 
State programs at any given time can 
be measured. Heretofore the neces- 
Sary population estimates, compar- 
able from year to year, have not been 
available to permit analysis of trends 





*Bureau of Public Assistance, Division 
of Statistics and Analysis. 


in recipient rates for old-age assist- 
ance.” 

The national recipient rates in June 
1940 and in June 1948 were almost 
identical (table 3). In 1940 and again 
in 1948, Oklahoma had the highest 
recipient rate and the District of Co- 
lumbia the lowest. Closer observation 
reveals, however, that extensive 
changes have taken place in the rates 
and the ranking of most of the States, 
and very few States in 1948 can be 
said to have recipient rates similar 
to their 1940 rates. Alabama, for 
example, ranked fortieth among the 
States in recipient rate in 1940, but 


1The Social Security Administration 
has recently prepared a series of estimates 
of State population aged 65 and over as 
of July 1 of each year from 1940 through 
1948. Previously, no attempt had been 
made to revise estimates for earlier years 
in the light of better information and for 
consistency with estimates for later years. 
The latest estimates, from which the re- 
cipient rates for this article were pro- 
duced, base the trend in the aged popu- 
lation of each State on the tremd in the 
number of deaths among the aged in that 
State. By counting all deaths of persons 
65 years of age and over residing in a 
State, account is taken of in-migration 
and out-migration as well as natural in- 
crease among the aged. 
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was fourth in 1948; Georgia moved 
from thirty-fourth in 1940 to second 
in 1948; Nevada, from seventh to 
twenty-fifth; Montana, from sixth to 
twenty-first; and Minnesota, from 
ninth to twenty-fourth. 


Chart 1.—Number of recipients of old-age 
assistance and rate per 1,000 population 
aged 65 and over, June 1940—June 1948 
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Correlation With Wealth 


Perhaps the most significant de- 
velopment in the shifting pattern of 
State recipient rates has been the 
emergence during the 8-year period 
of a rather clear-cut relationship 
between the per capita income of 
a State and the proportion of 
its aged persons who are needy. It 
was by no means certain, in the early 
years of the program, that this rela- 
tionship would show up in the recipi- 
ent rates; low per capita income is 
logically associated not only with a 
greater number of needy persons, but 
also with less fiscal capacity to aid 
them. In June 1940 the recipient 
rates of many of the low-income 
States were clustered in the quartiles 
nearest the average, reflecting a 
midcourse between’ greater-than- 
average need and less-than-average 
ability to meet that need. The 12 
States with lowest per capita incomes 
were equally divided between States 
with recipient rates above the median 
and States below the median; only two 
out of the 12 appeared in the highest 
quartile of recipient rates. By June 
1948, however, the picture had 


TaBLE 1.—Recipient rates for old-age assistance in 12 lowest-income States according to 
quartile rank among all States, June 1940 and June 1948 











re Lowest quartile Third quartile Second quartile Highest quartile 
June 1940 Alabama (150) Georgia (182) North Carolina (232) Louisiana (274) 
Arkansas (185) Tennessee (237) Oklahoma (498) 
New Mexico 192) South Carolina (251) 
Mississippi (193) Kentucky (258) 
North Dakota (223) 
SOR ~~ basics West Virginia (185) North Carolina (233) Mississippi (333) 








Kentucky (245) 
Tennessee (254) 


New Mexico (335) 
South Carolina (380) 
Louisiana (404) 
Arkansas (410) 
Alabama (430) 
Georgia (495) 
Oklahoma (581) 











changed. Eleven of the 12 lowest- 
income’ States had recipient rates 
above the median, and eight of these 
were among the 12 highest in recipi- 
ent rates. 

High fiscal capacity makes it pos- 
sible for a State to aid persons recog- 
nized as needy, though the propor- 
tion of persons who are needy tends 
to be smaller in the wealthier States. 
Even in 1940, therefore, the higher 
per capita incomes were, in general, 
associated with the lower recipient 
rates. Only four of the 12 States 
with highest per capita incomes in 
1940 had recipient rates above the 
median; in June 1948 only three of 
the wealthiest States had relatively 
high recipient rates. In both years 
only one of these States was among 
the 12 States with highest recipient 
rates. 

The general movement of the high- 
income States toward lower recipient 
rates and of low-income States toward 
higher recipient rates is brought out 


2Since per capita income figures for 
1948 are not available, determination of 
the lowest-income States in June 1948 
was based on 1947 per capita income 
data. 


sharply through composite recipient 
rates for the two groups of States. 
The 12 States with the lowest per 
capita incomes aided, on the average, 
247 recipients for each 1,000 aged pop- 
ulation in 1940, whereas these lowest- 
income States in 1948 aided 354 re- 
cipients per 1,000 aged population. 
The average recipient rate for the 12 
States with the highest per capita in- 
comes, on the other hand, was low in 
1940 (187 recipients per 1,000 aged 
population) and was even lower in 
1948 (154 recipients per 1,000 aged 
population). 


Greater Variability 


In the process of the shifts that 
have occurred, State recipient rates 
have become more widely dispersed. 
Thus, in June 1940, recipient rates per 
1,000 aged population ranged from 82 
to 498, with an average difference of 
68 between the State recipient rates 
and the median. By June 1948, re- 
cipient rates ran all the way from 45 
to 581, and the average deviation of 
the State rates had increased to 94. 

Since standards and administra- 
tive practices differ from State to 
State, it might be inferred that re- 


TaBLe 2.—Recipient rates in 12 highest-income States according to quartile rank among 
all States, June 1940 and June 1948 











= Lowest quartile Third quartile Second quartile Highest quartile 
June 1940__...-- Dist. of Col. (82) Michigan (221) Massachusetts (229) Nevada (334) 
New Jersey (109) Illinois (242) 
Rhode Island (124) California (254) 
New York (128) 
Delaware (131) 
Connecticut (132) 
Maryland (150) 
June 1948_...-- Dist. of Col. (45) Tilinois (180) Montana (235) Colorado (426) 
Delaware (54) North Dakota (188) California (238) 
New Jersey (66) Nevada (217) 
New York (95) 
Connecticut (97) 
Rhode Island (137) 
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cipient rates would vary more than the 
proportion of aged persons who are 
needy; this inference, however, ap- 
pears inconsistent with the fact that 
from 1940 to 1948 recipient rates be- 
came more widely dispersed and, at 
the same time, more closely corre- 
lated with per capita income. Fur- 
thermore, such an inference does not 
explain why similar wide variations 
exist among county recipient rates in- 
asmuch as standards and administra- 
tive practices do not vary as much 
from county to county as they do from 
State to State. In recent analyses, 
for example, it was found that county 
recipient rates varied in one State 


from about 200 per 1,000 aged popu- 
lation to well over 900, and in another 
State, from about 175 to 800. The 
variations in recipient rates in both 
these States proved to have high in- 
verse correlations with per capita as- 
sessed valuation and indexes of level 
of living. 


Factors Underlying Increases 


One important factor enabling low- 
income States to provide assistance to 
more of their needy aged persons has 
been the increased Federal participa- 
tion in payments of old-age assist- 
ance resulting from the 1946 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act. 


TaBie 3.—Number of recipients of old-age assistance per 1,000 population aged 65 and 
over, by State, a June of each year 1940-48 } 
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1 Population as of July 1 for each year; totals for 
1940-46, excluding Hawaii, estimated by Bureau of the 
Census (release P-47, No. 3); State data for all years 
and totals for 1947 ‘and 1948 estimated by Social 
Security Administration; data for Alaska not avail- 


able. Rates for 1940-46 are understatements for 
some States because only 1 recipient was reported 
when a single payment was made to husband and 
wife, both 65 years or over. 

2 Data on per capita income not available. 


These amendments provided, within 
the maximum limitations on partici- 
pation in individual payments, a 
Federal share of two-thirds of the 
first $15 of the average payment, plus 
one-half the balance. Previously, the 
Federal share was one-half of all 
payments within the Federal maxi- 
mum. Although the formula for de- 
termining Federal funds was not spe- 
cifically devised to provide propor- 
tionately more funds to low-income 
States as such, in general the Federal 
share amounted to a larger propor- 
tion of payments in the low-income 
States because average payments in 
these States were lower than in the 
country as a whole.* 

A part of the increase in the num- 
ber of recipients in the lowest-income 
States, especially between 1946 and 
1947, was due also to a more complete 
count of recipients already receiving 
assistance. Before the 1946 amend- 
ments became effective, the practice 
of giving a single payment of old-age 
assistance to cover the needs of an 
aged couple was prevalent in a num- 
ber of Southern States. The 1946 
amendments had the effect of in- 
creasing the Federal share of pay- 
ments to aged recipients by $2.50 for 
each recipient counted; they thus 
gave the States a strong incentive to 
make separate payments to aged 
husbands and wives whenever both 
were eligible for assistance. The 
under-count in 1944 of the total 
number of aged persons for whom 
assistance payments were actually 
intended is estimated at about 3 per- 
cent of recipients reported for the 
Nation, although several Southern 
States had about 20 percent more re- 
cipients than they were reporting. 
At present the under-count of aged 
recipients is negligible. 

The increased Federal participation, 
by itself, would not have financed the 
large increases in case load in a num- 
ber of the low-income States if the 
States and localities had not been 
able to put more of their own funds 
into the program. Each of the 12 
lowest-income States in 1947 spent 
considerably more for old-age assist- 
ance from State and local funds in 


%It should be noted that where per 
capita income is lower, recipient rates 
tend to be higher while average pay- 
ments tend to be lower. 
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the fiscal year 1948 than in 1940. For 
the 12 States as a group, State and 
local expenditures in the fiscal year 
1948 were two and three-fourths times 
what they were in the earlier year. 

The increased appropriations made 
by the lowest-income States in 1948 
reflected in large measure their im- 
proved economic position; the per 
capita income for these States also 
averaged about two and three-fourths 
times more in 1947 than in 1940. The 
proportion of total income payments 
devoted to old-age assistance in these 
States, therefore, was about the same 
in both years. The upward adjust- 
ments of State appropriations in ap- 
proximate ratio to increased per cap- 
ita incomes are evidence that the 
areas of unmet need existing in low- 
income States in 1940 resulted pri- 
marily from the inability rather than 
the unwillingness of these States to 
meet the need. 


Factors Underlying Decreases 


The general level of employment 
and other business indexes indicate 
that economic conditions were better 
in June 1948 than im June 1940. It 
would be anticipated, therefore, that 
other things being equal, the propor- 
tion of aged persons who were needy 
in June 1948 would be smaller than 
in 1940. This assumption receives 
some corroboration in the fact that 
recipient rates in the wealthiest 
States, where need was presumably 
met more adequately in 1940, were 
generally lower in 1948 than in 1940. 

The growth in the number of bene- 
ficiaries of old-age and _ survivors 
insurance also has had its effect in 
decreasing need among the aged. 
Monthly benefits under the program 
were first payable in January 1940; 
in June of that year, aged benefi- 
ciaries numbered less than 10 for each 
1,000 aged persons in the population. 
The program grew slowly during the 
war period, and the rate for aged ben- 
eficiaries was less than 100 per 1,000 
aged population until late in 1946. By 
June 1948 the number receiving bene- 
fits was 133 per 1,000 aged—well over 
half the recipient rate for old-age 
assistance. As with the recipient 
rates for old-age assistance, rates for 
aged beneficiaries of old-age and 
survivors insurance varied greatly 
from State to State. The highest 


beneficiary rate in June 1948 was 
227 per 1,000 aged in the population, 
and the lowest, 36 per 1,000. Inas- 
much as the proportion of covered 
employees tends to be higher in the 
wealthier industrial States, the effect 
of old-age and survivors insurance 


in reducing the need for old-age as- 
sistance is felt especially in those 
States. In 6 of the 12 wealthiest 
States in June 1948 more aged per- 
sons received old-age and survivors 
insurance than received old-age 
assistance. 





Federal Credit Unions 


By Erdis W. Smith* 


THE COUNTRY’S 4,000 Federal credit 
unions were placed under the super- 
vision of the Social Security Admin- 
istration on July 29, 1948, when Public 
Law 813 (80th Cong., 2d sess.) became 
effective. A new Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions, set up as part of the 
Administration within the Federal 
Security Agency, charters, exam- 
ines, and supervises Federal credit 
unions, as specified in the Federal 
Credit Union Act. 

The Social Security Administration 
is the third agency that has had juris- 
diction over Federal credit unions. 
The Farm Credit Administration 
supervised the program from June 26, 
1934, when the Federal Credit Union 
Act was passed, to May 16, 1942. At 
that time, supervision was transferred 
by Executive order to the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation. Under 
all three jurisdictions, however, the 
program has had continuity of leader- 
Ship; Claude R. Orchard, who is now 
Director of the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions, has headed Federal 
credit union administration and su- 
pervision since the passage of the Fed- 
eral law. 


Development of the Movement 


The credit union movement in the 
United States is usually considered as 
dating from 1909, when Massachusetts 
passed the first State credit union 
law. Between 1909 and 1934, when 
the Federal law was passed, 38 States 
and the District of Columbia had 
adopted similar legislation. Operat- 
ing under these laws in 1934 were ap- 
proximately 2,450 credit unions, with 
427,000 members and $35.5 million in 
assets. 





*Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, Divi- 
sion of Programs and Reports. 


The concept of credit unions pre- 
ceded the Massachusetts law by 60 
years, however, and this year the 
movement is celebrating its hun- 
dredth anniversary. The original 
idea developed in Germany in 1848, 
when social and economic disloca- 
tions, accompanied by serious fam- 
ines, had caused widespread bank- 
ruptcy. The proposal was made that 
individual family groups that had no 
credit would, by pooling their re- 
Sources, be able to assist themselves. 
Accordingly, a number of self-help 
financial cooperatives were estab- 
lished. ‘They proved to be successful, 
and the plan took root and grew. 

Over the years, credit unions were 
introduced in most of the countries 
of Europe and Asia, and ia 1900 the 
plan reached Canada through the ef- 
forts of Alphonse Desjardins, a Mon- 
treal journalist. From there it 
spread to the United States; Mr. Des- 
jardins and others, including Edward 
A. Filene, a Boston merchant who 
later contributed more than a million 
dollars to further the credit union 
idea in the United States, were in- 
strumental in obtaining passage of 
the Massachusetts law. 

Enactment of the Federal credit 
union law gave impetus to the move- 
ment. At the close of 1941 there were 
10,456 credit unions in the United 
States and Hawaii, with a member- 
ship of 3.3 million and assets totaling 
$322.2 million. Federal credit unions 
chartered by the Credit Union Sec- 
tion of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion made up nearly half the total. 

During World War II the move- 
ment was greatly retarded, as the war 
effort absorbed the time and energy 
of many of the persons from whom 
credit unions usually obtain their 
leadership and as large segments of 
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TaBLeE 1.—Number of reporting Federal credit unions, n 





's, and amount 





of shares and of loans outstanding as of December 31, 103547 











Number of 
Year reporting Number of | Amount of | Amount of 
credit members shares loans 
unions ! 

762 118, 665 $2, 224, 610 $1, 830, 489 
1, 725 307, 651 8, 572, 77 7, 399, 124 
2, 296 482, 441 17, 741, 090 15, 772, 400 
2, 753 631, 436 26, 869, 367 23, 824, 703 
3, 172 849, 806 43, 314, 433 37, 663, 782 
3, 739 1, 126, 222 65, 780, 063 55, 801, 026 

144 1, 396, 696 96, 816, 948 69, 249, 487 
4,070 1, 347, 519 109, 498, 801 42, 886, 750 
3, 859 1, 302, 363 116, 988, 974 35, 228, 153 
3, 795 1, 303, 801 133, 586, 147 34, 403, 467 
3, 757 1, 216, 625 140, 613, 962 35, 155, 414 
3, 761 1, 302, 132 159, 718, 040 56, 800, 937 
3, 845 1, 445, 915 192, 410, 043 91, 372, 179 

















1In 1945, 1946, and 1947 the number of operating and reporting credit unions was the same. In other years 
the number of credit unions submitting financial and statistical reports was less than the number in operation 


at the end of the year. 


the population shifted to military and 
war production centers. Later, re- 
conversion to peacetime activity 
forced a number of established credit 
unions to go into voluntary liquida- 
tion. The difficult and unsettled war 
and postwar years caused a substan- 
tial decline in the number of new 
charters granted and accelerated the 
rate of charter cancellations. The 
number of reporting Federal credit 


System. There has been, however, an 
uninterrupted growth in the volume of 
members’ savings in Federal credit 
unions, and since 1945 the number of 
operating Federal credit unions, the 
number of members, and the volume 
of loans outstanding have also in- 
creased continuously. A continuation 
of this upswing is predicted by many 
leaders in the movement. 


Objectives of the Federal Credit Union 


unions declined from 4,144 at the 
end of 1941 to 3,757 at the end of Act 

1945, and the membership dropped The Federal Credit Union Act is 
from 1.4 million to 1.2 million (table defined in the preamble as “An Act 
1). The outstanding loans were cut to establish a Federal Credit Union 
almost in half—from $69.2 million in System, to establish a further mar- 
1941 to $34.4 million in 1944— as a ket for securities of the United 
result of conditions imposed by the States and to make more available to 
war and the restrictions on consumer’ _— people of small means credit for pro- 
credit contained in Regulation W ad- vident purposes through a national 
ministered by the Federal Reserve system of cooperative credit, thereby 


TABLE 2.—Number of Federal credit union charters, 1935-47 

















Number outstanding at end 
N, of year 
, Number | Number Net me 
Year fies change in 
granted | canceled number Inactive |Operating 
Total credit credit 
unions | unions 
7 
done | al OE 1906 906 134 772 
=? 956 4 952 1, 858 107 1, 751 
on 638 69 569 2, 427 114 2, 313 
515 83 432 2, 859 99 2, 760 
29 93 436 3, 295 113 3, 182 
666 76 590 3, 885 129 3, 756 
583 89 494 4, 379 151 4, 228 
187 89 98 4,477 332 4, 145 
108 321 —213 4, 264 326 3, 938 
69 285 —216 4, 048 233 3, 815 
96 185 —89 3, 959 202 3, 757 
157 151 6 3, 965 204 3, 761 
207 159 48 4,013 168 3, 845 























1 Includes 78 charters granted in 1934, 


helping to stabilize the credit struc- 
ture of the United States.” 

The reference in the preamble to 
the marketing of Government secu- 
rities has been amply justified. Dur- 
ing the war, when savings in Federal 
credit unions exceeded the demand 
for loans, surplus funds were invested 
in United States bonds. At the end 
of 1945, more than 50 percent of the 
total assets of Federal credit unions— 
$77 million—was invested in United 
States Savings Bonds, Series F and 
G, and in Treasury bonds. Federal 
credit unions also took an active part 
in the war bond program, and at one 
time more than half of them were 
qualified issuing agents for Series E 
bonds. During the years 1941-45 
they sold approximately 12 million 
bonds with a total purchase price of 
$404 million. 


What a Federal Credit Union Is 


In the act, a Federal credit union 
is defined as a cooperative association 
organized to promote thrift among its 
members and to create a source of 
credit for provident and productive 
purposes. Thrift is promoted by pro- 
viding members convenient and safe 
facilities for saving from current 
earnings in installments as low as 25 
cents each pay day and by a variety of 
educational efforts designed to en- 
courage the development of regular 
habits of thrift. Persons within the 
field of membership specified in the 
credit union’s charter are actively en- 
couraged to become members and, af- 
ter becoming members, to make full 
use of the services provided. 

From the funds accumulated by the 
savings of members, loans are made 
to members at reasonable rates of 
interest. Although the Federal law 
specifies maximum limits for secured 
and unsecured loans; the officials of 
a credit union have authority to adopt 
and change lending policies within 
these maximum limitations. The 
Officials consider an application for 
a loan to determine that it is for a 
useful purpose for the member and 
that the proposed repayment sched- 
ule is apparently within the member’s 
ability to pay; they also pass on the 
adequacy of the security offered. 

By placing emphasis on loans that 
will be helpful to the members and by 
encouraging the members to work out 
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practical solutions to their financial 
problems, the credit union serves to 
improve the member’s economic con- 
dition. Through the credit union, 
moreover, the member has a means 
of avoiding the exactions of the high- 
rate money lenders. Federal credit 
unions are prohibited from charging 
rates in excess of 1 percent per month 
on the outstanding loan balance, in- 
clusive of all charges incident to 
granting the loan. In the credit 
union plan, persons of small means 
have one of the most effective methods 
known for combating usury and its 
antisocial drain on the family budget. 

In actual practice, another impor- 
tant function is served by the Federal 
credit union. Management and con- 
trol of the credit union’s affairs are 
entirely in the hands of officials who 
are themselves members and who are 
elected by the members at their an- 
nual meeting. The board of directors 
is responsible for establishing operat- 
ing policies and for managing the 
credit union’s affairs; it also elects, 
from its membership, the organiza- 
tion’s executive officers. A _ credit 
committee is elected-by the members 
to pass or all loan applications. A 
third group of officials is the super- 
visory committee, which is elected by 
and is responsible only to the member- 
ship. This committee makes frequent 
examinations of the credit union’s 
affairs, including quarterly audits of 
the records maintained by the treas- 
urer or his assistants. 

These democratically selected offi- 
cials, who come from all walks of life, 
gain experience in working together 
in operating a financial organization 
dealing with systematic saving and 
the wise use of credit—two funda- 
mental elements in improving the 
financial stability of individuals and 
family units. These officials teach 
their successors, as well as other 
members of the credit union. Thus 
the credit union performs an impor- 
tant social and educational function 
in building an understanding of 
financial responsibility and in provid- 
ing a means of practicing democratic 
self-help. 


Chartering Federal Credit Unions 


Section 4 of the Federal Credit 
Union Act places upon the super- 
visory authority the responsibility to 


make an appropriate investigation 
before granting a charter for the 
purpose of determining (1) whether 
the organization certificate conforms 
to the provisions of the act, (2) the 
general character and fitness of sub- 
scribers thereto, (3) the economic 
advisability of establishing the pro- 
posed Federal credit union. Section 
9 provides that membership shall be 
limited to groups having a common 
bond of occupation or association, or 
to groups within well-defined neigh- 
borhood, community, or rural dis- 
tricts. As provided in section 8 of 
the act, standard forms of organiza- 
tion certificates and bylaws have been 
prepared and are supplied to incor- 
porators on request. ‘The use of 
these forms is required when a group 
decides to organize a Federal credit 
union. 

The economic advisability of estab- 
lishing a proposed credit union is de- 
termined on the basis of three fac- 
tors—the availability to the group of 
already established and satisfactory 
credit union service; the practicality 
of operations from the standpoint of 
providing credit union service for the 
group; and the number of potential 
members. It is necessary that a group 
have a sufficient number of potential 
members if an organization of prac- 
tical size is to be developed. Experi- 
ence over the years indicates that 
there should be at least 100 persons 
eligible to become members in a pro- 
posed credit union. 

The character and fitness of the 
subscribers are determined from in- 
formation obtained through personal 
interviews with the subscribers or 
their associates. In this determina- 
tion the most important factors are 
experience in organization work, repu- 
tation for integrity and good char- 
acter, and unselfish interest in the 
credit union plan. 


Of the charters granted under the 
Federal law and held by operating 
credit unions as of June 30, 1948, 
3,314 were occupational groups, 550 
were associational, and 78 residen- 
tial. The 398 groups of Federal em- 
ployees constitute the largest single 
category of the occupational type. 
Other categories with large numbers 
of Federal credit unions include the 
petroleum industry, stores, railroads, 
schools, public utilities, and State and 


municipal governments. Religious 
organizations account for almost a 
third of the associational groups, and 
rural community groups make up 
about two-thirds of the residential 
groups. 

Much of the stimulus for chartering 
new groups results from contacts 
made by credit union officials who 
have friends associated with groups 
that do not have credit unions. 
Many inquiries also come from per- 
sonnel directors and company execu- 
tives whose attention has been called 
to the valuable contributions that 
credit unions can make as employee 
service organizations. Inquiries con- 
cerning the procedure for organizing 
and operating a credit union received 
by the Director of the Bureau of Fed- 
eral Credit Unions are given prompt 
attention through the regional offices. 
An examiner is assigned to give as- 
sistance, when requested, in filing an 
application for a charter; he gives 
these applications priority in his work. 


Assistance to Newly Chartered Credit 
Unions 


As soon as a new charter is granted, 
an examiner is assigned by the Bu- 
reau’s regional office to meet with the 
incorporators and arrange for the or- 
ganization meeting. The examiner 
usually serves as the chairman for this 
meeting, at which officials are elected 
and operations of the credit union are 
explained. After the meeting the 
examiner instructs each officer, direc- 
tor, and committeeman in his duties. 
In addition, certain instructional ma- 
terial—manuals, handbooks, and so 
on—is furnished by the Bureau. An 
examiner keeps in touch with each 
new Federal credit union during its 
first few months for the purpose of 
giving any necessary additional in- 
structions to the officials. 


Supervision 


The principal supervision exercised 
by the Bureau is the regular examina- 
tion made by field examiners, who 
work in assigned districts out of one 
of the eight regional offices. This 
examination is usually made once each 
year, but special examinations may 
be made at any time when discrep- 
ancies in the accounts are evident or 
suspected. After auditing the rec- 
ords and reviewing the credit union’s 
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operations since the last examination, 
the examiner conducts formal meet- 
ings of the officials. At these meet- 
ings he reports his findings, makes 
any necessary recommendations for 
improving operations and service, and 
gives needed instructions to the offi- 
cials. A written report of the exami- 
nation goes to the credit union and to 
the Director of the Bureau. The ex- 
aminer may follow up the examination 
to determine if his recommendations 
have been carried out and if there has 
been improvement. 

The objectives in all this work are 
to develop in the Officials of the 
credit union a sense of responsibility 
for the operation of their organiza- 
tion, to give instructions in sound op- 
erating procedures, and to interpret 
provisions of the act, bylaws, and reg- 
ulations issued by the Bureau. When 
criticism of conditions or procedures 
is necessary, every effort is made to 
obtain compliance and improvement 
by persuasion and instructions; the 
authority provided in the act to 
suspend operations is used sparingly 
and only as a last resort. 

The Washington and _ regional 
Offices of the Bureau perform addi- 
tional supervisory functions for Fed- 
eral credit unions. They provide in- 
formational service on credit union 
problems and procedures in response 
to requests from credit union officials, 
community groups, and other govern- 
ment agencies; review proposed 
changes in the standard accounting 
and operational procedures, including 
accounting forms and amendments 
to charter and bylaws; and review 
and compile statistics from semi- 
annual financial and audit reports 
received from each Federal credit 
union. They also supervise the con- 
duct of voluntary liquidations to pro- 
tect the interests of creditors and 
members; prepare and issue manuals 
of instructions for credit union offi- 
cials; study the problems of persons 
of small means in obtaining credit 
at reasonable rates of interest and the 
operations of Federal credit unions; 
disseminate the information devel- 
oped by these studies to interested 
persons and organizations; and de- 


velop group instruction programs de- 
signed to increase the effectiveness 
and efficiency of credit union officials. 


Standardization of Procedures 


In the administration of the Fed- 
eral Credit Union Act, the Bureau’s 
objective is to extend the benefits 
specified in the act to persons and 
groups designated as eligible. To this 
end, chartering policies and proce- 
dures, as well as policies and proce- 
dures relating to examination and 
supervision, have been adopted; they 
are revised when necessary to meet 
new conditions in the system’s 
development. 

Since more than 5,800 Federal 
charters have been granted and since 
all Federal credit unions operate 
under the same basic law, it has been 
necessary to establish standard forms 
and procedures for their day-to-day 
operations. This standardization has 
made it possible to use the same su- 
pervisory and examination methods in 


Federal credit unions from Maine to 
Hawaii, and it has served to keep 
down costs of examination and super- 
vision and to facilitate the rendering 
of good service to interested persons 
and groups. 


Place in Social Security 


Through the examining, supervi- 
sory, and informational programs of 
the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, 
efforts are made to assist officials to 
improve and extend the services pro- 
vided by credit unions to their mem- 
bers. These services, rendered on a 
democratically controlled self-help 
basis, increase the economic security 
of the family by encouraging the de- 
velopment of thrift habits and by pro- 
viding credit at reasonable rates. 
Thus the objectives of the Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions are related to 
the objectives of the other parts of the 
Social Security Administration, and 
the services provided complement 
those provided by the other Bureaus 
of the Administration. 





(Continued from page 2) 


participation also influenced the tim- 
ing or extent of changes in some other 
States. In New Mexico, reductions in 
State maximums for assistance pay- 
ments and in the proportion of need 
met were not so large as would have 
been necessary if Congress had not in- 
creased the Federal share. Even so, 
average payments decreased nearly $4 
per aged recipient, more than $4.50 
per blind recipient, and nearly $7 per 
family receiving aid to dependent 
children. 

The Utah law provides that semi- 
annual changes in the maximums for 
payments shall be in direct ratio to 
changes in the consumers’ price index 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
August increases in payments reflected 
an increase in the maximums and in 
the allowance for personal require- 
ments for all recipients. Average pay- 
ments increased by $2-3 for old-age 
assistance and aid to the blind, by $3 
for general assistance, and by more 
than $5 per family for aid to depend- 
ent children. 


In Tennessee, increases in allow- 
ances for food and clothing to bring 
them more nearly in line with the 
prices found in March through the 
agency’s annual pricing study raised 
the average payments of old-age as- 
sistance and aid to the blind substan- 
tially. The fact that maximums for 
aid to dependent children were lower 
than those for the other programs 
explains an increase per family ($2.37) 
that was only as large as the increase 
per blind recipient and lower than 
that per aged recipient. Average 
payments for aid to the blind showed 
similar increases in Minnesota and 
Oklahoma, as did also the averages 
for aid to dependent children in 
Nebraska and Texas. 

Total expenditures for assistance 
for the month, $145 million, were 0.9 
percent higher than in July. 


United Nations Day 


Arthur J. Altmeyer, Commissioner 
for Social Security, summarized 


briefly the social welfare achieve- 
ments of the United Nations in a 
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statement calling attention to the 
celebration of United Nations Day on 
October 24. By unanimous vote of 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, the day is to be devoted to 
“making known to the people of the 
world the aims and achievements of 
the United Nations.” 

To those engaged in the work of 
social security and social welfare gen- 
erally, the day has a special signifi- 
cance, Mr. Altmeyer pointed out. 
“The United Nations Charter under- 
takes to promote not only the inter- 
national political arrangements that 
are imperative in bringing about a 
peaceful world but also the economic 
and social conditions among the peo- 
ples of all nations that are necessary 
to maintain such a world. The 
Charter repeatedly affirms these two 
fundamental and inseparable pur- 
poses—the promotion of peace and 
the promotion of what we have come 
to call social security—recognizing 
that we cannot achieve either unless 
we achieve both.” 


Mr. Altmeyer listed some of the 
areas in which international action 
for social welfare has been notably 
successful. The international wel- 
fare services initiated by the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration and continued by the 
United Nations Social Activities Di- 
vision, he declared, have formed “the 
nucleus of a good international tech- 
nical service ... reaching far and 
wide through its fellowship program, 
its expert consultants, seminars, 
films, and literature.’ He cited also 
the work of the International Refugee 
Organization and of the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, the In- 
ternational Labor Organization’s in- 
creased activity in promoting social 
security systems, and the bilateral and 
regional arrangements that have been 
made to extend eligibility for social 
security benefits. 

“Poverty, hunger, and social unrest 
in any part of the world are a threat 
to world peace and security,” Mr. 
Altmeyer concluded, and it is ‘our re- 
sponsibility to do whatever we can 
to attempt to promote security and 
remove the factors causing these con- 
ditions so that true international 
peace and security can be obtained. 
In that task we must all work to- 
gether.” 


Notes and Brief Reports 


Reporting of Tips Under 
the Connecticut Unem- 
ployment Insurance Law* 


A change in the Connecticut unem- 
ployment insurance law relating to 
the method of computing the amount 
of tips to be reported as wages has 
apparently reduced the amount of tips 
reported. Before July 1, 1947, the 
law required that the average amount 
of tips be estimated and determined 
in accordance with administrative 
regulation. Under this regulation 
the amount could be estimated by an 
agreement between an employer and 
his employees or by any other equi- 
table manner, provided the agree- 
ment or statement of method was 
filed with the State administrator. 
The latter had to approve the amount 
reported and could substitute other 
figures if he felt that the amount orig- 
inally reported was not equitable. 

At legislative hearings, many em- 
ployers objected to this provision on 
the grounds that there was no equi- 
table method of estimating gratuities. 
Employers frequently protested to the 
Connecticut Employment Security 
Division concerning the Division’s 
computation of the amount of tips to 
be taxed as wages. 


*Prepared by David Pinsky, Director of 
Research, Connecticut Employment Se- 
curity Division. 


Effective July 1, 1947, the law was 
amended to provide that “whenever 
tips or gratuities are paid directly to 
an employee by a customer of an em- 
ployer the amount thereof which is 
accounted for by the employee to the 
employer shall be considered wages 
for the purposes of this chapte1 ” 
Under new administrative regulations 
implementing this provision the em- 
ployee fills out a Certificate of Tips 
Reported, listing the amount of tips 
he reports to his employer. The lat- 
ter signs the form, returns a copy to 
the employee, keeps the origina) for 
his file, and adds to the other wages 
reported to the agency the tips re- 
ported on the _ certificate. The 
amount of tips is now separately re- 
ported on the quarterly contribution 
report. 

During the third quarter of 1947, 
tips were reported by 303 firms, most 
of them in the restaurant business 
(table 1). The ratio of tips reported 
to taxable wages for these firms aver- 
aged 5.5 percent and ranged from 2.4 
percent in bowling alleys to 11.7 per- 
cent for country clubs. For all firms 
in industries in which tipping is cus- 
tomary, the ratio of tips reported to 
taxable wages ranged from 0.2 to 1.4 
percent. While accurate figures are 
not available on the amount of tips 
reported under the earlier provision, 
agency auditors estimated that re- 
ported tips ranged from 5 to 20 per- 
cent of the taxable pay rolls in the 


TaBLE 1.—Selected data on employers reporting tips and all employers in industries in 
which tips were reported, Connecticut, July-September 1947 
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industries in which tipping is cus- 
tomary. It would apear that only 5 
to 10 percent of the amount of tips 
formerly included in the taxable pay 
roll and in individual earnings re- 
ports was reported voluntarily dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1947. While 
practically all firms in the industries 
listed in table 1 reported or were as- 
sessed for tips under the earlier pro- 
vision, only 6 to 15 percent reported 
tips during the third quarter of 1947. 


> 





Family Benefits in Current- 
Payment Status, June 


30, 1948 


At the end of June 1948, at least 
one member of an estimated 1.5 mil- 
lion families was receiving monthly 
benefits under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program. Table 8on 
page 24 shows a distribution of these 
families by family classification and 
the average family benefit for each 
classification as of June 30, 1948, 
1947,, and 1946. 

The distribution of these families 
according to the family classification 
of beneficiaries actually receiving 
benefits is considerably different 
from that of all families in which one 
or more family members are entitled 
to benefits, since one beneficiary may 
be receiving benefits while the benefit 
of another entitled member of the 
family is suspended. For example, 
fewer families consisting of a widowed 
mother and child or children and more 
families consisting of only a child or 
children were in receipt of benefits 
than were on the rolls, because more 
widowed mothers than surviving 
children had their benefits withheld 
as of June 30, 1948. 

The average family benefit for each 
family classification increased during 
the 2-year period June 30, 1946—- 
June 30, 1948, mainly because the 
average award rose. The latter in- 
crease was due in large measure to 
the change in the method of comput- 
ing primary benefit amounts, as au- 
thorized by the 1946 amendments; the 


1Estimates as of June 30, 1947, pub- 
lished in the October 1947 Bulletin, have 
been revised on the basis of tabulated 
data as of December 31, 1947. 


higher wages on which the benefits 
were based; and the increased number 


of annual increments used in comput- 
ing benefit amounts. 





Recent Publications in the Field 
of Social Security" 


Social Security Administration 


KLEM, MARGARET C.; HOLLINGSWORTH, 
HELEN; and MISER, ZELMA A. Med- 
ical and Hospital Services Pro- 
vided Under Prepayment Arrange- 
ments—Trinity Hospital, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, 1941-42. Wash- 
ington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1948. 
276 pp. (Bureau of Research and 
Statistics Memorandum No. 69.) 
$1. Processed. 

Describes the 24-month experience 
of one voluntary, prepayment medi- 
cal care organization and shows the 
“demand for preventive services, the 
degree to which consultations are held 
with physicians early in illness, the 
extent to which laboratory and X-ray 
facilities are used, and the amount of 
service provided for certain diagnostic 
groups.” 


General 


BLUMENTHAL, Louis H. Administra- 
tion of Group Work. New York: 
Association Press, 
$3.50. 

Discusses the processes of admin- 
istration and the dynamics of indi- 
vidual and group behavior. 


BoLiviA. CAJA DE SEGURO y AHORRO 
OBRERO. “E] Programa Construc- 
tivo de Obras Sociales de la Caja de 
Seguro y Ahorro Obrero.” Protec- 
cién Social, La Paz, Vol. 10, Apr. 
1948, pp. 18-24. 

Reviews various activities of the 
Bolivian Insurance and Compulsory 
Savings Fund, among them hospital 
construction and low-cost housing. 
CHAPIN, F. Stuart. Experimenial De- 

signs in Sociological Research. 

New York: Harper and Brothers, 

1947. 206 pp. $3. 

Presents nine studies illustrating 
the method of experimental design. 


*The inclusion of prices of publications 
in this list is intended as a service to the 
reader, but orders must be directed to 
publishers or booksellers and not to the 
Social Security Administration or the 
Federal Security Agency. Federal publi- 
cations for which prices are listed should 
be ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


1948. 220 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Voca- 
tional Training of Adults in the 
United Kingdom. Geneva: The 
Office, 1948. 88 pp. (Vocational 
Training Monograph No. 1.) 50 
cents. 

This monograph, the first of a series 
on vocational training and retraining 
in different countries, outlines the ac- 
tion taken by the British Government 
in organizing special training centers 
for adult workers to ensure an ade- 
quate supply of skilled labor for es- 
sential industries. 

INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SECURITY ASSO- 
CIATION. Eighth General Meeting, 
Geneva, 4 to 9 October 1947. Pro- 
ceedings, Reports and Resolutions, 
Constitution and Standing Orders. 
Montreal: General Secretariat, 
1948. 440 pp. $5. 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION 
Pouticy. International Migration 
and One World. New York: The 
Committee, 1948. 107 pp. 25 cents. 
Discusses the problem of displaced 

persons and refugees. 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. An Appraisal of Official 
Economic Reports. New York: 
The Board, 1948. 70 pp. (Studies 
in Business Economics No. 16.) 
50 cents. 

ROSENTHAL, ROBERT J. “Organized 
Labor’s Social Security Program: 
1948.” Social Forces, Baltimore, 
Vol. 26, Mar. 1948, pp. 337-342. $1. 


Sauvy, ALFRED. “Some Aspects of 
the International Migration Prob- 
lem.” International Labour Re- 
view, Geneva, Vol. 58, July 1948, pp. 
18-37. 50 cents. 

“Social Security in Czechoslovakia.” 
International Labour Review, Ge- 
neva, Vol. 58, Aug. 1948, pp. 151-186. 
50 cents. 

Describes the present system. 

UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND REHABILI- 
TATION ADMINISTRATION. Report of 
the Director General to the Coun- 
cil for the Period 1 July 1947 to 31 
December 1947 and Summary of 
Operations 9 November 1943 to 31 
December 1947. Washington: The 
Administration, 1948. 370 pp. 
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U. S. Bureav or Lazsor STATISTICS. 
Construction in the War Years, 
1942-45; Employment, Expendi- 
tures and Building Volume. Wash- 


ington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1948. 179 pp. (Bulletin No. 915.) 
55 cents. 


U. S. Bureau or Lasor STATISTICS. 
Workers’ Budgets in the United 
States: City Families and Single 
Persons, 1946 and 1947. Washing- 


ton: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1948. 
55 pp. (Bulletin No. 927.) 25 
cents. 


U.S. Lrprary OF CONGRESS. LEGISLA- 
TIVE REFERENCE SERVICE. Economic 
Factors in Statutory Minimum 
Wages. Washington: U.S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1948. 38 pp. (S. Doc. 
146, 80th Cong., 2d sess.) 

WEcTor, Dixon. The Age of the 
Great Depression, 1929-1941. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1948. 
362 pp. $5. 

Traces the social, economic, and 
political developments in the United 

States from 1929 to 1941. 


Retirement and Old Age 


“Classifying Insured Persons: The 
National Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee’s Recommendations.” Na- 
tional Insurance Gazette, London, 
Vol. 37, Aug. 19, 1948, pp. 409-411. 
6d. 

A summary of the Classification 
Regulations of 1948 under Great Bri- 
tain’s National Insurance Act. 

GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF HEALTH. 
Superannuation Scheme for Those 
Engaged in the National Health 
Service. London: H. M. Station- 
ery Off., 1948. 30 pp. 3d. 

“National Insurance for the Self-Em- 
ployed—Who They Are and How 
They Fit Into the New Scheme.” 
National Insurance Gazette, Lon- 
don, Vol. 37, July 1, 1948, pp. 325- 
326 f. 6d. 

NYHART, ELDON HowarD. Retirement 
Plans in Indiana. Indianapolis: 
Indiana State Chamber of Com- 
merce, June 1948. 96 pp. $2. 


Employment Security 


Ducorr, Louis J., and HaGcoop, MArR- 
GARET J. The Hired Farm Working 
Force of 1947. Washington: U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, July 
1948. 16pp. Processed. 

FELDMAN, HERMAN. Readings in In- 
dustrial Relations and Personnel 
Management. Hanover, N. H:: 


Dartmouth Printing Company, 1947. 

272 pp. $3.50. 

Includes chapters on Keeping the 
Older Employee at Work, The Annual 
Wage and Its Practical Problems, and 
Experience Rating in Unemployment 
Compensation. 

GREAT BRITAIN. SCOTTISH OFFICE. 
Industry and Employment in Scot- 
land, 1947. Edinburgh: H. M. Sta- 
tionery Off., 1948. 90 pp. (Cmd. 
7459.) 1s. 6d. 

A review of the main developments 
and trends in the economic affairs of 
Scotland in 1947. 

HAWLEY, Marion H. Employment 
and Wage Payments in Alabama in 
Firms Covered by Unemployment 
Compensation 1939-1946. Univer- 
sity of Alabama, Bureau of Business 
Research, Sept. 1947. 40 pp., tables 
and charts. (Mimeographed Se- 
ries No. 10.) 


MAHONEY, T. J. “Unemployment In- 
surance—The Law and Its Admin- 
istration.” The Monitor, Buffalo, 
N. Y., Vol. 35, July 1948, pp. 19-20. 
$1 a year. 

TraIn, JOHN L. “Problems of Work- 
men’s Compensation in New York 
State.” The Monitor, Buffalo, 
N. Y., Vol. 35, July 1948, pp. 21-23 
f. $la year. 

U. S. WomEN’s BurEAv. The Outlook 
for Women in Occupations Related 
to Science. Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1948. 33 pp. 
(Bulletin No. 223-8.) 15 cents. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


Apvisory COUNCIL ON SocraL SEcu- 
rITy. Public Assistance: A Report 
to the Senate Committee on 
Finance . Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1948. 42 pp. (S. 
Doc. 204, 80th Cong., 2d sess.) 
Includes recommendations “for 

modifying the existing State-Federal 

programs—old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children and aid to the 
blind—and for the establishment of 

a State-Federal general assistance 

program for needy persons not cur- 

rently covered by any State-Federal 
public assistance program.” The in- 
troductory section of the report, which 
includes a summary of the recommen- 
dations, is reprinted in this issue of 

the BULLETIN, pp. 3-10. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF 
SocraL Work. Professional Educa- 
tion. New York: The Association, 
1948. 46 pp. $1.50. 

Papers given at the 1948 meeting, 
including The Emotional Element in 


Learning in Professional Education 
for Social Work, by Charlotte Towle, 
and Preparation for Social Responsi- 
bility, by Marion Hathway. 

EDWARDS, WARREN L. “County Homes 
and Their Administration.” Pub- 
lic Welfare in Indiana, Indian- 
apolis, Vol. 58, May 1948, pp. 8-12. 

“Family Allowance Schemes in 1947: 
It.” International Labour Review, 
Geneva, Vol. 57, May 1948, pp. 456-— 
477. 50 cents. 

Discusses the rates of allowances, 
the sources of revenue, and the types 
of administrative organization in the 
various countries. 

FEDERATION OF SOCIAL AGENCIES OF 
PITTSBURGH AND ALLEGHENY 
CounTy. BUREAU OF SOCIAL RE- 
SEARCH. Direct Assistance and 
Work Programs, Allegheny County, 
1941-1947. Pittsburgh(?): The 
Federation, July 1948, 99 pp. 
Processed. 

An analysis, with tables and charts, 
of the changes in assistance and work 
programs during the war and postwar 
years both in governmental and vol- 
untary agencies. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


GOODSPEED, HELEN C.; Mason, ESTHER 
R.; and Woops, ELIZABETH L. Child 
Care and Guidance. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1948. 
276 pp. $2.60. 

Describes the mental and physical 
growth of children and their char- 
acter development. Written for use 
as a textbook for both high school and 
college. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE BLIND 
PRESCHOOL CHILD. The _ Blind 
Preschool Child. New York: Amer- 
ican Foundation for the Blind, Inc., 
1947. 148 pp. $2. 

Papers presented at the Confer- 
ence, including Legislative Provisions 
for the Blind Preschool Child, by 
Robert B. Irwin; Development and 
Guidance of the Blind Infant, by Dr. 
Arnold Gesell; and Reports from 
Four States in Regard to Number of 
Cases, Cause and Degrees of Blind- 
ness, and Age Groups, by Raymond 
Dickinson, Josephine Taylor, Ger- 
trude Van den Broek, and Ruth 
Rosenthal. 


Health and Medical Care 


Bustos A., Junio. “La Prevision y la 
Medicina Social Chilena en 1947.” 
Previsién Social, Santiago de Chile, 
Vol. 15, Jan._Mar. 1948, pp. 1-9. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Current Operating Statistics 


TABLE 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-48 


{In thousands; data corrected to Oct. 10, 1948] 
































































































































Retirement, disability, and survivor programs Une pm: Seer gl 
Monthly retirement and dis- ae Sickness Read- 
ability benefits Survivor benefits benefits 10 P Just- 
Rail- | ment 
; State | service. | road | allow- 
aad arnt | Total own Monthly Lump-sum Rail- unem- . mes | oo ances 
char ail- : R road ploy- Read- em- | to self- 
Social | yoaq | Serv- | Veter- Rail r Unem-| ment just- | Ploy- | em- 
| Secur- Retire-| ice ans Ad- Social ena Veter- Social State | ploy- | insur- cone ment | ployed 
ity ment Com- | minis- Secur-| Re- |228 Ad- Sec i laws || ment ance Act 38 Insur-; veter- 
Act! Act2 | mis- | tration ‘ it tire- | Minis- | ‘yity | Other® Insur-} laws 11 ance | ans 4 
, sion 3 | y tra- ey ance Act 2 
| Act) | mest | tient | A08* | Act 2 
| Act ¢ | | | 
Number of beneficiaries 
1947 | | | | | | | | 
en Re ee 201.0) 115.9) 2,345.7) 778.8 7.5} 914.7) 15.4] 9. 6| 23.0; 18.3 914. 6 734.6| 34.0) 186.1 
September-- 203. 4| 117.6 2, 340. 6 788. 1 51. 919.4) 16.4} 10. 1] 22. 2 24.7 779. 4 615.1 37.6 142.3 
October - - -- 207. 2| 119.3 2, 337. 4 797.9 60. 3| 925.8} 18.6 10. 9| 22. 9 31.2 655. 9 427.8 44.3 106. 4 
November-- 209. 9 120. 6 2, 335. 5 805.1 69.8} 929.9) 14. 7| 9. 2} 19.8 26. 1 593. 4 397. I 33.7 68.0 
oS eee 211.6) 121.9] 2,335.2) 812.5] 78.6] 936. i 14.9 11. 2| 22.5; 31.2 621.4 464.6) 46.6 72.9 
- 
212.9 122. 5 2, 331. 8 941.0 16. 3 8.0 34.5 800. 5 590. 9 54. 2 59. 9 
214.0 123.0 2, 328. 3 944. 7| 16.0 9. 9} a 32.5 770.9 639. 8 48.7 61.4 
215.3 123.3 2, 324. 5 949.0 23. 4) 10. 8| 25. 35. 5 934. 9 646. 1 54. 2 102.0 
215.7 124. 2 2, 322. 5 954, 9 20. 1} 12. 2) 3. 32.4 849. 9 436. 0 61.6 113.6 
216.8 127.1 2, 320. 5 959.4) 18.0) 9. 3} 2 26. 6 912.5 436. 1 46.6 113. 6 
217.9 129.1 2, 315. 0 934.2) 20. 2) 10. 7| 8.3 29. 4 970. 5 386. 5 30.9 104. 6 
219. 5 130. 5 2, 309. 5 940. 5} 16.0 10. 9} 8. 24. 2 861.9 426.8 20. 5 93. 1 
220.4) = 182.0 2, 304. ¥ 946.2} 16. | 1a I ‘ 29. 5 32. 8) 788. 8 396. 2 25. 8) 77.9 
| | 
Amount of benefits 15 
oF Pp oo ] Re ee ] | 
$1, 188, 702) $21, 074/$114, 166} $62,019) $317,851) $7,784) $1, 448)/$105, 696/$11, 7: 36) 7, RS Ronen $518, 700). ........ 
1, 085, 488) oe 119,912) 64, 933 320, 561) 25,454) 1, 559] 111, 799) 13, 328) 344, 321) _ 
1, 130, 721} 80,305] 122,806] 68,115) 325,265) 41,702} 1,603) 111, 193) 15, 038) 344, 084) 
921, 463} 97, 257| 125,795| 72,961 331,350! 57,763} 1, 704 116, 133| 17, 830) 79, 643}. ._- ae 
1, 2, 684! 119, 009} 129,707} 78,081 456,279} 76,942) 1,765] 144, 302| 22, 146} 62, 385] 
2, 067, 434] 157,391] 137,140} 85,742} 697,830} 104,231) 1,772) 25 4, 238| 26, 135} 445, 866) 114, 955 
5, 152, 218) 230, 285) 149, 188} 96, 418) 1, 268,984) 130,139) 1,817) 333, 640) 27, 267) | ee | F 095, 475) 1, 491, 294 
4, 698, at Soy 177, 053) 108, 691) 1, 676,029) 153, 109} 19, 283) 382, 515| el 33, 115| 22, 024/$11,368| 776, 164) 772, 368 39, 401 198, 174 
| | 
gus 384, onal 23,996) 14, " 9, 164 137,346] 12,099} 1,308] 32,578) 2,215) 2,435 1,878) 1, 55£ 5} 66, 804 59, 521; 2,107) 17, 559 
September....-..--.---- 363, 508] 24, 397| 14,251} 9, 154 132,717| 12, 258 1, 397| 31, 043| 2, 394 2, 726 1,799; 2,114; 59,258) 53,336) 2,352) 13,406 
October - pista 350, 664) 24, 818] 14,488) 9,358} 141,603] 12,429] 1,589] 32, 2, 73 2,975; 1,854) 2 794| 52, 795| 38,153] 2,832! 9,967 
November.........-.--- 326,197) ; 14, 653) 9, 469 143, 213) 12, 552} 1,831) 31,185) 2, 132 2,464; 1,612 2. 315) 41, 677 7| 29,554) 2,121 6, 309 
ee 354, 697 14,758} 9,395 146, 655} 12, 687 2 040| 31,824) 2,202) 2, 833) 1,824) 2,870) 652,202) 40, 209} 2,977 6, 631 
| 
1948 | | | | | | | 
January --.....--- ---| 377,090} 26,098) 14,840} 9,479) 151,923] 12, 836) 2,170) 33,307; 2, 2, 201 1,814); 3,123 69,161); 48,933) 3,370) 5,391 
oa eee --] 369,058) 26,666) 14,910) 9,522 142, 280| 13,007) 2,283) 31,790) 2, 2, 918 1,773| 2,728)  60,730| 49, 466) 2,867) 5,681 
March.- ------------| 402,525) 27, 20 6} +4 998] 9,342) 145, 141) 13, 242| 2,340} 33,001! 3, 2, 826 2, 243) 3, 219 76, 573 55,782) 3,462) 9,519 
OT Se | 390, 637| 27, 832 5, 021) 9, 550) 146, 709; 13,474) 2, 411) 30,312; 3, 2, 976 2,200) 2,895 73, 576) 46,940) 3,822 9, 887 
_ eee | 368,751] 28, 229) 15 », 087) 11, 393| 142, 622) 13, 639| 2,506) 32,406) 2, 2, { 2, 229) 2, 501 66, 432! 33, 535| 2,932) 9,973 
June__.. = 371,220) 28,587] 15, 155 11, 779| Se 224) 13, 804) 2,661) 3: 3, 2, 2, 428) 2, 675| 71, 940) 30, 676) 2, 048) 9, 811 
RE ee eee | 366, 022) 28,998) 18,293) 12, 000} 37,535} 13,884) 2,664 2, ¢ 2 2, 363) 2, 167| 67, 630 31,626) 1, 279) 8, 731 
SE ees 367, 874) 29, 382) 18, 363| 12, -" 140, 296] 13,989] 2,701) 2, £ 2, € 2,392} 2,979) 64, 562) 1,661! 7, 287 


| | 








































2) 32, 732) 
| | | 





1 Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. 
Partly estimated. 

? Age and disability annuitants and pensioners in current-payment status at 
end of month, and amounts certified, minus cancellations, during year. 

3 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund and Canal Zone and 
Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds administered by Civil Service 
Commission. Retirement and disability benefits include survivor benefits under 
joint and survivor elections and accrued annuities to date of death paid to surviv- 
ors. Refunds to employees leaving service not included. 

4 Veterans’ pensions and compensatior 1. 

5 Widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 

6 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections, 12-month death- 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin, and, beginning February 1947, 
widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits in current-payment 
status. 

7 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

8 Number and amount of lump-sum death payments certified. 

® Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made and 
amount of payments under the Railroad Retirement Act, Federal civil-service 
and veterans’ programs; see August Bulletin for annual data by program. 

10 Compensation for temporary disability payable in Rhode Island beginning 
April 1943, in California beginning December 1946, and under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act beginning July 1947. Includes maternity benefits 
in Rhode Island and under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; excludes 
benefits under private plans in California. 


11 Before January 1948, number represents average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries; beginning January 1948, number represents number during week ended 
nearest 15th of month. ‘Annual amounts adjusted for voided benefit checks. 
Beginning July 1947, State unemployment insurance data include reconversion 
unemployment benefits for seamen. 

12 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits in a 14-day 
registration period. Annual amounts adjusted for underpayments and over- 
payments. 

13 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans; 1 to 2 percent of number 
and amount shown represents allowances for illness and disability after estab- 
lishment of unemployment rights. Before January 1948, number represents 
average weekly number of continued claims during weeks ended in the month; 
beginning January 1948, number represents number of continued claims during 
week ended nearest 15th of month. 

Pie Number and amount of claims paid under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
ct. 

15 Payments: annual and lump-sum payments (amounts certified, including 
retroactive payments) and monthly payments in current-payment status. under 
the Social Security and the Railroad Retirement Acts; amounts certified under 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; disbursements minus cancellations, 
under the Civil Service Commission and the Veterans Administration programs; 
checks issued by State agencies, under State unemployment insurance and State 
sickness compensation programs and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Acts 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies, 
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TaBLe 2.—Contributions and taxes under selected social insurance 
and related programs, by specified period, 1946-48 


[In thousands] 





| 
| : 

Retirement, disability, 7 : 
| and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 





| = Rail- 

P | | Fed- —_— State Fed- road 
Period | Federal | eral | carriers) unem- | eral | U2e™- 
insu | vi | sad ploy- | unem-| Ploy- 

ance | service} thoir ant ploy- | ment 

| eee ba gl | em- contri- | ment | /2SuUr- 

| butions ! | u- | . Sl Senn’ ance 
| | tions 2 | _ butions *| taxes‘) (ontri- 

S 


| | butions 





| 





Fiscal year: 








er $1, 459, 492 $481, 448 $380, 057'$1, 001, 504 $184, 823) $141, 75 
‘ ae a 1, 616, 162) 482, 585) 557,061) 1,007,088; 207,919) 145, 148 

months ended: | | 
August 1946_-...... | 346, 662; 267,840) 9, 874| 250, 222; 12, 243 851 
August 1947 | 401,648) 282,936; 19,015) 288,614) 11,463) 1,880 
August 1948 | 442,631) 269,008) 19,539) 264,340) 14,510 ll 

| | | | | 
1947 | | | | 

aa een 329, 258|5 266,514) 13,018} 171,248) 9,409) 1,776 
September-. 13, 861) 18,951! 116, 289) 6,225; 2,790! 29,115 
October - - .-- 65, 592; 20,267; 4,214) 107,752 561| 3, 667 
November-. 310, 496; 18,786) 8,573) 152,680) 9,822 1,309 
December- -------.--- 14,078) 20,142; 126, 245| 7,479 1,498 34, 767 

1948 } | 
Penal’ ee EE =e 35, 496! 20,084; 2,539 77,515) 12,906 3 
| 277,662) 18,579) 6,499 109, 583; 138, 448 1, 212 
30,415) 18,978) 132, 618) 6,864) 12,912) 36,401 
74,324) 19,256) 5,663} 112,188) 2,921 76 
376,000) 19,998, 11,598) 132,475) 13,417) 1,289 
16, 590) 24, 607) 123, 808) 5,713| 1,181] 35,399 
63, 057\6 244,676) 2,378 112,097 1,586 5 





379, 573) 24,331| 17,161 152, 242 12; 924 6 





' Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments cov- 
ered by old-age and survivors insurance. 

2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service, 
Canal Zone, and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds; in recent 
years Government contributions are made in 1 month for the entire fiscal year. 

? Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus pen- 
alties and interest collected from employers and, through April 1946, contri- 
butions from employees in 4 States; employee contributions beginning May 
21, 1946, in California and beginning July 1, 1946, in Rhode Island are deposited 
in the respective State sickness insurance funds. Data reported by State agen- 
cies; corrected to Sept. 10, 1948. 

m. — taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 

‘ax Act. 

5 Represents August contributions of $19.6 million from employees, and con- 
tributions for fiscal year 1947-48 of $245.4 million from the Federal Government 
and $1.5 million from the District of Columbia for certain District Govern- 
ment employees. 

6 Represents July contributions of $17.3 million from employees, and con- 
tributions for fiscal year 1948-49 of $225.4 million from the Federal Government 
and $2.0 million from the District of Columbia for certain District Government 
employees. 

Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





TABLE 3.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under Social 
Security Administration programs, by specified period, 1947-49 


{In thousands] 








| 

















| Fiscal year Fiscal year 

1947-48 1948-49 

| | Ex- Ex- 

Item | é 

| be i- 

| eee | Rares, | Appro- | Ritts 
pria- |through| ,P™_ | through 
tions * | August tions? | ‘4 ugust 

| | 19472 | 19482 

NR cles aan Soe |$1, 437, 807|$252, 698/$1, 595, 340|$321, 133 





Administrative expemses____..........- } 45, 420) 10, 433 


42,476| 9, 461| 
Federal Security Agency, Social Se- | | 
curity Administration 3____________} 42,376; 7, 497| 45,318} 8, 249 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of | 
. Ce 100 17} 102 16 
Department of the Treasury 4__.._.-- (5) | 1,947 (5) | 2, 168 
| | 
Grants to States..............--------- | 881,455] 164,717} 949, 000| 216, 886 
Unemployment insurance and em.- | | 
ployment service administration.__| 6 130, 455] 7 15, 534) 6 130, 000) 6 64, 642 








Old-age assistance...................- ] | (112, 649 | (113, 330 
Aid t the Diled........-............. 726, 000|; 3,241)+ 797,000\) 3,355 
Aid to dependent children_--_--_--___-- || 29, 237 | , 5OE 
Maternal and child health services ___} 11,000) 1, 497 11,000} 2,444 
Services for crippled children____._--- | 7,500} 1,142 7,500} 1,700 
Child welfare services____._..._._-.-- } 3, 500} 821) 3, 500) 868 
Emergency maternity and infant care_| 8 3, 000 596 (8) 42 
| | 
Benefit payments, old-age and sur- | | | 
vivors Msuranee...............-..... | 9511, 676) * 78, 520) 1° 599, 000) 9 93, 815 
Reconversion unemployment benefits | | | 
ST eer rer? | 2,200; @) | 1, 920} (4) 
} ' 


| 





1 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 

2 Includes expenditures from unexpended balance of appropriations for pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 

3 1947-48 data exclude expenses for administering U. S. Employment Service; 
that Bureau became a part of the Federal Security Agency on July 1, 1948. 

4 Amounts experided by the Treasury in administering title II of the Social 
Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed from 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to general fund of the Treasury. 

5 Not available because not separated from appropriations for other purposes, 

6 Represents grants for administration of unemployment insurance and em, 
ployment service. 

7 Excludes grants for employment service. 

8 Amount appropriated for 1947-48 available until June 30, 1949. 

® Actual payments from old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 

10 Estimated expenditures as shown in 1948-49 budget. 

1 Not available. 


Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1948-49 budget (appropriations); 
Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury and reports from administrative agencies 
(expenditures). 





(Continued from page 19) 


Discusses social insurance and med- 
ical care in Chile, with special ref- 


erence to the problems arising from case histories. 


Describes the role of the medical 
social worker in the rehabilitation 
program, and presents illustrative 


London: The Ministry, 1948. 4 pp. 
A pamphlet, distributed to all fam- 
ilies in Great Britain, describing their 
rights and privileges under the new 


inflation. Includes a summary table 

on coverage, beneficiaries, income, 

expenditures, assets, and liabilities of 
all the social security institutions of 
the country. 

ELLEDGE, CAROLINE H. The Rehabili- 
tation of the Patient—Social Case- 
work in Medicine. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1948. 
112 pp. $2.50. 


GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF HEALTH. Ct. 


National Health Service Act 1946— 

General Medical Services. Lon- 

don: The Ministry, Apr. 1948. 6 pp. 

A pamphlet, distributed to all gen- 
eral practitioners in Great Britain, 
that explains how they are affected 
by the act. 


GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF HEALTH. 
The New National Health Service. 


GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF HEALTH. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH FOR SCOT- 
LAND. Report of the Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee on the Remun- 
eration of Consultants and Special- 
ists. London: H. M. Stationery 
Off., 1948. 30 pp. (Cmd. 7420.) 
6d. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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TaBLE 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, 


{In thousands] 


by specified period, 1937-48 




















Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period Transfers tnt Net total of | Cash with F 
and appro- Interest Benefit — U.S. Govern-| disbursing a a 
priations to received payments xpenses | ment securi- officer at end end of period riod 
trust fund ! expenses |tiesacquired?} of period pe pe 
+ ee pea January 1937-August 1948____._._._| $11, 782, 126 $1, 030, 332 $2, 135, 069 $288, 918 $9, 916, 779 $79, 674 $392, 018 $10, 388, 470 
iscal year: 
ES ES 5) eee eee ee ee 1, 459, 867 163, 466 425, 582 40, 788 1, 193, 600 48, 751 7, 305 8, 798, 390 
ee ee 1, 616, 862 190, 562 511, 676 47, 457 1, 194, 445 74, 887 35, 015 10, 046, 681 
2 months ended: 
August 1946 ON ee 67, 886 eee 52, 828 313, 966 7, 915, 528 
August 1947___. 402, 013 64 78, 520 7, 215 —42, 000 55, 927 358, 806 9, 115, 066 
August 1948 445, 882 25 93, 815 10, 303 —20, 000 79, 674 392, 018 10, 388, 470 
ghee Ee g Ae 39, 206 Be lanccacauveeene 55, 927 358, 806 9, 115, 066 
September 13, 861 9, 242 39, 874 3, 550 300, 000 66, 736 27, 676 9, 094, 746 
October-_....-- + Sa ee 41, 662 oe, ee 65, 150 48, 722 9, 114, 206 
November oe 40, 933 3, 492 134, 043 163, 344 82, 556 9, 380, 278 
ee eas 14, 078 11, 954 41, 865 4, 301 134, 103 73, 754 17, 909 9, 360, 144 
1948 
Ee ee ee ee ee, EE OD, 35, 496 60, 775 37, 747 7 eee 78, 257 68, 217 9, 414, 954 
February ---- W008 12... 47, 418 3, 732 156, 645 163, 443 52, 898 9, 641, 466 
BTOR....... 30, 415 10, 006 45, 464 4, 397 104, 740 91, 169 10, 991 9, 632, 025 
ae 74, 324 527 46, 068 3, 908 —23, 899 79, 184 71, 751 9, 656, 901 
. at, Lh Ren oe 45, 978 i Cane 78, 590 398, 300 9, 982, 857 
June-_-_. 16, 590 97, 996 46, 148 4, 614 430, 813 74, 887 35, 015 10, 046, 681 
July... 63, 334 25 46, 962 4, 553 —20, 000 82, 788 58, 959 10, 058, 526 
ee ES a ee eee iy Eee Se 46, 853 nen 79, 674 392, 018 10, 388, 470 


























1 Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act; begining with the fiscal year 1947, 
amount includes transfers from the general fund of the Treasury to meet the 
additional administrative costs of benefits payable to survivors of certain World 
arte = veterans as defined in title II of the Social Security Act Amendments 
(+) ; 


redeemed. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


TABLE 5.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-48 


{In thousands] 


2Includes accrued interest; minus figures represent net total of securities 























Net total | tnox. State accounts Railroad ee = 
Total of U.S. ended 
Period —_ rs Govern- lance 
end 0: ment 
: rar t end of p Balance Benefit | Balance 
period securities | 8° Mm! ‘ Interest With- : Interest % 
acquired! | Period | Deposits | credited | drawals? —— Deposits | credited ne pee of 
Cumulative, January 1936-August 
F hte eRe let alee eee ee a $8, 410, 047 | $8, 389,399 | $20,648 |$11, 822, 205 $876, 421 |4$5, 246,712 | $7,451,971 | $876,903 | $80,950 | $182,363 | $958,077 
iscal year 
2 Se eee 7, 869, 044 443, 000 17, 044 1, 005, 273 131, 419 817,817 | 7,009, 547 127, 576 15, 469 51, 657 859, 498 
i eae 8, 323, 029 446, 399 24, 630 | 1,007, 346 147, 076 798,132 | 7,365,839 | 130, 634 18, 203 60, 793 957, 192 
2 months ended: 
August 1946 7, 535, 267 85, 000 41, 267 247, 995 25 164, 333 6, 774, 359 798 3 7, 668 760, 907 
August 1947__. 7, 993, 421 112, 000 29, 421 282, 219 22 163, 084 7, 128, 704 1,717 3 6, 150 864, 717 
August 1948 8, 410, 047 91, 000 20, 648 259, 332 71 173, 271 7, 451, 971 8 9 8, 098 958, 077 
7, 993, 421 167, 000 29, 421 St oe 71, 187 7, 128, 704 cS eee oe 3, 670 864, 717 
7, 971, 852 —10, 17, 852 12, 785 3, 448 59, 598 7, 085, 339 26, 179 413 4, 795 886, 514 
7, 953, 852 —15, 000 14, 852 37, 897 174 53, 708 7, 069, 702 3, 301 21 5, 685 884, 150 
8, 121, 991 159, 326 , 665 tb | ee 40, 966 7, 241, 004 3 | ee 4, 341 880, 987 
8, 124, 162 4,161 21, 675 16, 363 4, 730 45,248 | 7, 216, 899 31, 290 586 5, 600 907, 263 
8, 158, 110 30, 000 25, 623 27, 678 63, 903 59,653 | 7,248,827 30 7, 889 5, 898 909, 284 
8, 248, 926 93, 000 23, 439 i |) =e 58, 918 7, 343, 948 rae 5, 395 904, 980 
8, 216, 724 —35, 063 26, 299 13, 973 3, 601 76, 427 7, 285, 095 32, 761 445 6, 555 931, 631 
8, 174, 535 —50, 000 34, 110 38, 707 248 75, 254 7, 248, 796 68 31 5, 989 925, 741 
8, 302, 952 125, 000 37, 527 CO ee 66, 442 7, 381, 790 |) ae 5, 737 921, 164 
8, 323, 029 32, 974 24, 630 11, 983 70, 900 98, 834 7, 365, 839 31, 859 8, 815 4, 646 957, 192 
8, 296, 210 —30, 000 27, 811 35, 140 66,542 | 7,334, 456 4 2 3, 942 961, 756 
8, 410, 047 121, 000 20, 648 224, 192 52 106,729 | 7,451, 971 3 7 4, 156 958, 077 
































1Includes accrued interest; minus figures represent net total of securities 
redeemed. 

2 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $107,161,000. 


fund amounting to $75,481,000. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


3 Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 


4 Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits, 
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23 
TABLE 6.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal taxes, by internal revenue collection district, fiscal year 1947-48, July- 
Sepiember 1948, and July-September 1947 4 
(In thousands] 
Fiscal year 1947-48 July-September 1948 July-September 1947 
Internal revenue collection district in Insurance | tynemplov- Insurance| Unem- Insurance | Unem- 
Total contribu- ment rae Total contribu- | ployment Total contribu- | ployment 
tions 2 tions 2 taxes § tions 2 taxes 3 
ROU a tintaicscitecnccesnncemenae $1, 823, 964.6 | $1,616, 044.5 | $207,920.1 | $465, 351.3 | $450, 599.4 | $14,751.9 | $427,026.5 | $414, 025.9 $13, 000. 6 
Oe Ren OEE Pee eT H 17, 894. 8 15, 854. 1 2, 040. 7 4, 373.0 4, 267.0 105.9 096.0 4, 009. 4 86.6 
Arizona... d 4,174.2 3, 865. 1 309. 1 1, 103. 2 1,101.7 1.5 933. 9 929.9 4.1 
Arkansas... -._- besa ase " 6, 263. 0 5, 603. 6 659. 4 1, 550.6 1, 533. 2 17.3 1,373.7 1, 360. 4. 13.3 
California (2 districts)... ie 132, 453. 5 118, 023.9 14, 429.6 33, 715.5 33, 015.3 700. 2 31, 261.6 30, 552.9 708.8 
Oe a Z 11, 449.5 10, 240.7 1, 208.7 2, 889. 6 2, 808. 6 81.1 2, 534. 6 2, 462.0 72.6 
Connecticut_...... - 34, 318.3 30, 182.6 4, 135.7 8, 555. 4 8, 397.7 157.7 8, 268. 1 8, 079.9 188.1 
Delaware bdehdede a 10, 527.2 9, 438.6 1, 088. 6 2, 753.0 2, 580. 7 172.3 2, 826.3 2, 772.3 64.0 
| ae ™ 18, 146.8 16, 315. 2 1, 831.6 4, 322.0 4, 264. 5 57.4 3, 987.1 3, 915.6 71.5 
Georgia... ne. 22, 141.6 19, 708. 2 2, 433. 4 5, 611.6 5, 441.6 170.0 4, 976.8 4, 833.7 143.1 
FS ES Le OE BEE I 4, 427.8 3, 919. 5 508.3 1,054.0 1,040.9 13.1 1, 026.3 1,012.6 13.7 
ce ri as Sessa bes cdeedac macinte ees 3, 858. 5 3, 473. 6 385.0 1, 087.5 1,081.6 5.8 877.0 872.3 4.7 
Tlinois (2 districts) .._. a 164, 726.7 145, 457.8 19, 268. 9 42, 369. 2 40, 464. 6 1, 904.6 39, 361. 4 37, 733.9 1, 627.5 
ae sis 35, 390. 2 31, 412.1 3, 978.1 8, 933. 0 8, 819.8 113.2 8, 130." 8, 007.6 123.1 
Iowa.....- du 16, 433. 8 14, 728. 5 1, 705. 3 4, 055. 6 4, 009. 2 46.4 3, 622.6 3, 563. 9 58.7 
Kansas_..... " 9, 693. 4 , 696. 6 996. 8 2, 494.9 2, 462. 2 32.7 2, 199.1 2, 159.7 39.4 
Kentucky.--. 2 14,911.5 13, 079.6 1, 832.0 3, 747.1 3, 700. 2 46.8 3, 260.0 3, 218. 2 41.8 
Louisiana. -. = 15, 281. 4 13, 690. 7 1, 590. 7 3, 924. 2 3, 859. 1 65.1 3, 466. 5 3, 411.6 54.9 
; | rae ers 7, 221.3 6, 449. 2 772.1 1,717.0 1, 675.1 41.9 1, 530.7 1, 511.9 18.8 
Maryland (including District of Columbia) - _- 30, 892. 4 27, 260. 2 3, 632. 2 7, 776.6 7, 640.0 136. 6 7,104.8 6, 968. 3 136.5 
i Aa 71, 959. 7 63, 392.3 8, 567.4 18, 043.1 17, 599.6 443. 5 16, 854. 4 16, 446.7 407.7 
Mids cinncaeeskedascctckdacnatenteads 114, 822.7 101, 512.3 13, 310. 4 30, 194.9 28, 700. 7 1, 494.2 27, 487.5 26, 223. 2 1,214.3 
Minnesota. ... e 28, 406. 5 25, 282. 4 3, 124. 2 7,269.7 | ° 7,128.5 141.2 6, 439. 2 6, 302. 1 137.1 
a ee a 5, 724.3 5, 183. 7 540.6 1, 484.3 1, 476.5 Ax 1, 308.1 1, 299. 5 8.6 
Missouri (2 districts) _... a 48, 283. 5 42, 903. 9 5, 379.7 12, 286.0 11, 927.0 359. 1 10, 849. 1 10, 541.7 307.3 
|... ee ioe 3, 058. 9 2, 778.1 280. 783.8 772.4 11.4 688.9 675. 2 13.7 
Nebraska. . ae 8, 900. 2 7, 973.5 926.7 2, 348.7 2, 287.3 61.4 2, 016. 3 1, 955. 2 61.1 
Ndi cnccecs. rs 1, 567.4 1, 424.4 143.0 394.0 391.9 2.2 380. 0 374. 4 5.6 
New Hampshire_-.____-.. ee 5, 472.7 4, 850.0 622.7 1, 257.1 1, 237.8 19.3 1, 219.7 1, 207.4 12.3 
New Jersey (2 districts) __ a 60, 662.3 53, 392. 3 7, 270.0 14, 753. 2 14, 271.4 481.8 14, 030. 6 13, 573. 5 457.1 
INOW BEGG. 6. oc ncaccececcuc ‘ 2, 623. 9 2, 360. 9 263.1 716. 2 708. 3 7.9 589. 6 578.9 10.6 
New York (6 districts) __- " 357, 639. 9 315, 513. 4 41, 126.5 90, 199. 0 86, 094. 1 4, 105.0 85, 103. 8 81, 853. 3 3, 250. 5 
North Carolina... ..- mn 26, 247.8 23, 251. 6 2, 996. 1 6, 655. 4 , 503. 8 151.7 5, 729.8 5, 623. 4 106.4 
North Dakota_. ‘s 1, 828.9 1, 688. 4 140.5 502.7 498.7 4.0 398. 9 396. 6 2.3 
Ce OR NS os cecccdanccancnmodaaveocaed 123, 974. 3 109, 340. 1 14, 634. 2 32, 376. 7 31, 245.7 1,131.0 29, 736. 7 28, 759. 3 977.4 
eS Eee 15, 422. 5 13, 733. 8 1, 688. 7 4, 284.3 4,152 130. 4 3, 529.9 3, 414.0 115.9 
Se RS es Ce OE yi 15, 732.0 14, 002. 3 1, 729.7 4,118.7 4, 061.0 7.6 3, 640. 3 3, 599. 2 41.1 
Pennsylvania (3 districts).....-.......--.....- 165, 479.6 146, 216. 5 19, 263.1 42, 864. 5 41, 140.5 1, 724.0 39, 586. 3 38, 042.3 1, 544.1 
SEER , 843.1 10, 368. 6 1, 474.5 2, 922.9 2, 900. 8 22.1 2, 671.6 2, 646. 5 25.0 
eee. pease 11, 200. 6 9, 931.9 1, 268. 7 2, 827.5 2, 781.9 45.6 2, 489.9 2, 440. 7 49.2 
aa eee ae 2,141.0 1, 965. 7 175.2 573. 6 568. 8 4.8 466. 6 463.7 2.9 
pe ee a a ee 19, 548.5 17, 325.3 2, 223. 2 4, 850.1 4,799.9 50. 2 4, 359.4 4, 301.8 57.6 
po eee ae aa 51, 166.3 45, 285. 7 5, 880. 6 13, 244. 4 13, 393.7 4 —149.3 11, 485.0 11, 289. 4 195.7 
__, SEES ORES IES: 4,901.7 4, 358. 8 542.9 1, 199. 4 1, 182. 2 17.2 1,101.1 1,091.0 10.1 
WEIN cal easGte Le oa note eae 2, 850. 5 2, 555. 1 295. 4 693.0 684. 4 8.6 627.9 619.9 8.0 
as ee a ee, A oe 21, 382. 1 19, 030. 2 2, 351.8 5, 481. 4 5, 335. 8 145.6 4, 825.3 4, 697.1 128. 2 
Washington (including Alaska)............__. 25, 241.7 22, 606. 8 2, 634. 9 6, 556. 3 6, 438. 5 117.8 5, 902. 7 5, 773.7 129.0 
WENGE ES cc ewan cakeebuad 15, 100. 3 13, 347. 2 1, 753.1 3, 849. 4 3, 807. 4 42.1 3, 437.8 3, 381.9 55.9 
pe ees Se 39, 027.6 34, 664.3 4, 363.2 10, 168.3 9, 933. 7 234. 6 8, 934. 5 8, 737.8 196.7 
ee aS ey eee! 1, 548. 4 1, 405. 3 143.1 419.6 409. 8 9.8 348.5 340.6 8.0 
1 Data are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and Warrants Divi- 2 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, payable by employers and employees. 


sion of the Treasury Lah ch ag and therefore differ slightly from tax receipts 3 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, payable by employers only. Excludes amounts 
in table 2, which are based on the Daily Statement ofthe U.S. Treasury. Amounts collected under State unemployment insurance laws and deposited in the State 
listed in this table represent collections made in internal revenue collection dis- unemployment trust fund. 

pene = 4 peo a States and covered into > Treasury. The pe 4 Excess credit because of transfer and counter transaction. 

receiv: y a particular district does not necessarily represent taxes paid wi 
respect to employment within the State in which that district is located. Source: Treasury Department, Bureau of Accounts. 
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Social Security 





TaBie 7.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status‘ at end of the month by type of benefit and 
month, August 1947—August 1948, and monthly benefit actions, by type of benefit, August 1948 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Sept. 14, 1948] 

















































































| | | | 
Total | Primary Wife’s | Child’s Widow’s | Widow’s current Parent’s 
Item : | e ; | = | (me | we | Hea | 
— Amount | — |Amount og wey —_— |Amount | — | Amount | * eng ee | any | Amount 
| | | | Sabian Siete ae | 
| | | | | | } 
Monthly benefits in current- | | H | 
payment status at end | 
of month: | | | | 
1947 | | | | 
SS eS Se ee a - 876, 967 $36, 094. 9 824, 265/$20, 428. 5| 253, 214) $3, 318.3) 502, 706) $6,378. 5) 151,770) $3,085.8| 135, 636) $2, 758.6 9,376) $125.2 
September -|1, 903, 351| 36, 655. 7 836, 861] 20, 765.9) 257,344) 3,377.3) 509,005) 6, 469.3 154, 865) 3, 150. 9 135, 715} 2, 764. 4| 9, 561 127.9 
October__..- ad i. 930, 719 245.9) 849,841} 21,120.9] 261,523) 3,437.6) 515,933) 6,571.9) 158, 410} 3, 5 135, 272} 2, 758. 7| 9, 740 130. 5 
November...-.---.---- wt : 952, 441) 37,711.8] 860,827] 21, 410.8} 265,034) 3,487.5} 520, 478) 6,638.8) 161, 145| 3, oar 1] 135,070) 2,756.9) 9, 887 132.8 
Mboomber! = 30... 225.2 |1, 978, 245) 38, 276.8! 874,724! 21,778.9] 269,174] 3,545.2) 524,783) 6,702.5) 164,309) 3,351.8] 135,229) 2,763.7) 10, 026 134.7 
1948 | | 
5 eS Lanes. 2,008, 009} 38, 933.2) 891,182) 22, 215.4) 273,913) 3,612.3) 529,660) 6,773.8) 167,578) 3,420.8) 135,480) 2,773.5) 10,196 137.3 
February comet 2, 040, 859} 39, 673. 6) 909, 187| 22, 706.0) 278,951) 3,685.1) 535,074, 6,854.3) 170,969) 3,493.1] 136,379] 2,796.4 10, 299 138. 8 
March._- .--|2, 080, 312) 40, 537.9] 929,291) 23, 245.8) 284,875) 3,769.4) 542,097; 6,955.7) 175,946) 3,598.8) 137,666) 2,827.6 10, 437 140.7 
April. . _---|2, 115, 064] 41, 506.6] 946, 133} 23, 706.7] 289,537) 3,838.6] 549,128) 7,058.5] 180,419) 3,693.5} 139,193) 2,865.5) 10,654 143.8 
May... -~--|2, 139, 746| 41, 867.5) 957,970} 24,041.9) 293,274) 3,895.5) 553,430) 7,123.7) 184,382) 3,775.9] 139,847) 2,883.9 10, 843) 146.6 
June-___ .--|2, 162, 693} 42,391.3) 968,682} 24,344. 5) 296,711) 3,948.2) 556,834) 7,175.1) 188, 612) 3, 865. 5} 140,807) 2, 908.6 11, 047) 149. 5 
| eee Se ee 2, 182, 043) 42, 882.0} 981, 085) 24,697.5} 300,530) 4,006.1] 555,934) 7,164.9) 192,067) 3,939,4) 141,224 ; wer 21, 203} 151.9 
See eS 2, 202, we 43, 370. 4/ 992, 724) 25, 027.0) 303,978) 4,059.0) 557,390] 7,188.8) 195,351} 4,010.6) 141,503) 2, 931. 0) 11 - 154.0 
Monthly benefit actions, | 
August 1948: 
In force? beginning of | | : | 
EERE RE e 2, 501, 106) 50, 067. 5/1, 163, 006) 29, 638.5) 347,605) 4,668.3) 592,534) 7,643.3) 195,229) 4,001.1) 191,406) 3,962.8) 11, 326) 153.4 
Benefits awarded in month. 44, 962) 961.3) 20, 526 558. 6 7, 489 106. 7} 9, 177) "128. 9} 4, 093| 86. 6 3, 454 77, 2| 223) 3.3 
Entitlements term‘nated 3_ 17, 777| 335. 1] 5,776 146.6 2, 964 38. 7| 5, 344! 72. o “a 14.9 2, 858 61. 2| 76) 1.0 
Net adjustments ‘___......| —269| 9] | HI 3.8] 34 :4) 108 “| = :3| | 
In force end of month__---- | 528, 022) 50, 698. “| 1, 177, 640) 30, 054.3) 352,096) 4, 736. " 596, 259) 7, 699. 9 198, 570) 4, 072. 9 191, 984| 3,979. 0| 11, 473) 155.7 
| | | | 
1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 3 Benefit is terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to a benefit 
tion of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. for some other reason. 
1 Represents total benefits awarded (including benefits in current, deferred, 4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions 
and conditional-payment status) after adjustment for subsequent changes in and from recomputations and administrative actions. 
number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 5 Less than $50. 


3), cumulative from January 1940. 


TaBLe 8.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Estimated number of families and beneficiaries in receipt of benefits and average monthly 
benefit in current-payment status by family group, end of June 1948, 1947, and 1946 


(Corrected to Aug. 31, 1948] 
























































June 30, 1948 June 30, 1947 June 30, 1946 
Family classification of beneficiaries ! + Number of} Average - " Number of} Average - ° Number of} Average 
Number of | benefici- | monthly Number of) “benefici- | monthly Number of | “ henefici- monthly 
families (in aries (Gh families(in} goon families (in (i 
thousands) |, ,27ies (in amount | +housands) | ,,27!es (in amount thousands) aries in amount 
thousands) | per family | thousands) | per family thousands) | per family 
Re ey a a ee 1,476. 2 A) i ee 1, 229. 6 LGB besdeicwccnas 990. 2 | 
Retired-worker families... ............-........---- 968. 7 ee 797.9 DORR GG iecesccensen 632.0 SL Cares ee 
gS aay eee 654. 5 654. 5 $24. 40 537.8 537.8 $24. 10 426.8 426.8 $23. 80 
Se pene Gee PR eres 519. 4 519. 4 25. 60 431.3 431.3 25. 10 342.1 342.1 24. 80 
Fomaie........... 135.1 135. 1 20. 00 106. 5 106. 5 19. 80 84.7 84.7 19. 60 
Worker and wife__ 296. 5 593.0 39. 90 245.3 490.6 39. 20 193. 1 386. 2 38. 80 
a Se | rea 11.6 23.2 38. 90 9.6 19. 2 37. 90 8.2 16.4 37.00 
Worker and 2 or more children_________-__------ 5.9 18.0 47.90 5.1 15.6 47. 50 3.8 11.5 47.00 
Worker, wife, and 1 or more children______- = .6 54. 80 a 4 52. 60 1 .4 51.70 
a ee Seer | 507. 5 | 873.3 431.7 Oe i See 358. 2 a 
Aged widow only ae 188. 6 188. 6 146.1 146. 1 20. 30 110.2 110.2 20. 20 
Widowed mother only ?.____..----.-.------.--- | 4.4 4.4 4.3 4.3 20. 10 4.9 4.9 19. 7 
Widowed mother and 1 child_....._._.--____--- 72.0 144.0 68. 7 137.4 35. 00 65.8 131.4 34. 30 
Widowed mother and 2 children emer? 40.9 122.6 39.1 117.3 48. 50 37.2 111.6 48. 00 
Widowed mother and 3 or more children_______- | 23.5 95. 6 22.6 92.0 51. 80 20.8 84.6 50. 90 
i ee 89.4 89.4 75.7 75.7 13.10 59.4 59. 4 13. 00 
2 children 40.6 81.1 33.8 67.6 25. 40 26. 5 53. 0 24. 80 
3 children | 16.7 50. 0 | 13.8 41.4 36. 00 11.2 33.6 35. 00 
4 or more children...___...--.---- ees aaa’ 21.2 86. 6 19.3 77.9 47.30 16.0 65. 2 46. 60 
ae ae ee eet ee nee eer | 9.3 | 9.3 7.6 7.6 13. 40 5.7 5.7 13, 20 
| eee ee | 9 | 1.7 | a 1.4 25. 60 5 :. 25. 2 








1 As defined by beneficiaries in current-payment status. 2 Benefits of child or children were being withheld. 
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TaBLE 9.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number and amount of monthly benefits in current-payment status! as of June 30, 1948, 
by type of benefit and by State 


[Corrected to Sept. 13, 1948] 





Child’s 


Total Primary Wife’s Widow’s Widow’s current Parent’s 


Region and State 2 





| 


Num- | — um Num-} 


| 
| 
| | | x tom-| 
Amount ber fea or | Amount ber Amount ber | Amount 


i 
Number | Amount ey | Amount — 
| 


| mae Evernen 


| | | 
$42, 391, 324) 968, 682|$24, 344, 5 34| 296, 7 mu $3, 948, 153] 556, ail 7, 175, 060} 188, 612)$3, 865, 451140, 807)$2, 908, 578} 11, 047) $149, 548 
| ‘| 











2, 162, 693 














206, 938 4, 337, 955} 102, 807) 2, 661, 304) “31, 968} 444,794) 38,308) 522,736} 22, 070) 462, 572| 10,968} 235,070 817} 11, 479 
42, 453 942,627) 20,731 571, 542 6, 617 97, 309 7, 768 112, 446 4, 942) 108, 475] 2, 223 50, 317 172 2, 538 
19, 939 373, 192) 9, 814 228, 684 2, 976 37, 283 4,340 : 1, 681) 32, 508} 1,044 20, 321 &4 1,071 











Massachusetts... .......-- 107,421] 2,282,191) 53,551) 1,402,208) 16,691 235, 210} 19,342 11,552} 243,947] 5, 868 126, 810 417 5, 925 
New Hampshire 11, 890 227,640} 6, 088 142,958} 1, 753 22,168} 2,313 1, 143 21, 730 548 11, 004 45 594 
Rhode Island_-____.__- =e 18, 667 390, 630} 9, 549 244,780] 2,966 40,744) 3,048 2, 109 43, 632 923 19, 440 72 990 
io ae 6, 5 121, 675} 3,074 71, 132 965 12,080} 1,497 643 12, 280 362 7, 178 27 361 
i. |): 563, 147] 11, 723, 761] 264,844] 6,884,879] 81,780] 1, 130, 238} 118, 503 58, 491) 1, 218, 289] 36,569} 800,855) 2,960) 41,442 
tan | aes 5,391 112, 192} 2, 608 67, 354 809 11,339} 1,114 540 11, 48 285 6, 271 35 468 
New Jersey--........-- ee 91,121) 1,981, 443] 43,033) 1,169,030} 13, 840 199, 655} 18, 135 10,297} 222,384) 5,355 122, 127 461 6, 659 
New : --| 257,170] 5,345, 182) 126, 462) 3,222,172) 37,155} 507,573] 49, 722 27,008} 558, 942} 15,474) 341, 182) 1,349) 19,080 
Pennsylvania_.___.___- -| 209, 465} 4,284,944] 92,741] 2,426,323} 29,976] 411,671] 49, 532 20,646} 425,477] 15,455) 331,275) 1,115} 15, 285 


Region III 144, 100} 2, 489, 782] 51,441] 1,212,572) 14,492) 179,714] 54,713 





10,325} 200,979) 12,175) 232,609) 954) 12, = 
9 i 31 












































































District of Columbia - 8, 380 163, 826] 3,723 93, 187 914 12,711) 2,300 » 821 17, 205 59 12, 196 23 
eae 31, 003 597,340) 13, 065 321,093} 3,736 49,325} 8, 583 3, 205 65, 083} 2, 249 46,958} 165 2, 193 
North Carolina__..__._--- 36, 095 538, 185} 11, 271 236, 626} 3,128 33,897] 16, 198 2, 044 35,842! 3, 184 55,306} 270 3, 213 
i aaa 35, 551 600, 242} 12, 521 291,335) 3,441 42, 424] 13, 809 2, 488 48,014} 3,014 55,894) 278 3, 429 
West Virginia__..........- 33, 071 590, 189} 10, 861 270,331) 3,273 41,357] 13,823 1, 767 34, 835] 3,129 62, 255} 218 2, 861 
i =e eae 270,519] 5,417,771] 115,436) 2,986,823} 35,082] 521,222] 73, 426 24,420} 513,625] 17,965} 387,742} 1,190) 16,461 
Kentucky 33, 924 557, 893] 11, 752 266,114] 3,510 41,270) 13,314 2.151 41,175] 2,955 53,703} 242 3, 036 
Michigan 96,119] 1,973,538] 40,411) 1,064,791] 13,262} 183,887] 26,947 8, ,675| 151,655} 362 5, 189 
Ohio___._. 140, 476] 2,886,340] 63,273) 1,655,918} 21,310] 296,065} 33, 165 13, 8 182,384} 586 8, 236 
Region V_ 278, 545] 5, 605, 857] 127,159] 3, 236,940] 41,015] 547,771] 66,080 26, 50 358, 913] 1,243] 17,336 
Illinois_ 135, 983] 2,825, 445] 62,637] 1,642,882] 19,336] 267,124] 31, 546 13, 180,812} 683 : 
Indiana : 61,711] 1,186,752) 27, 657 677, 186] 9,243} 118,030] 15, 665 5, 73,060} 246 3, 342 
Minnesota... __- a <a ee 32, 696 641, 289) 15,015 372,616] 4, 883 63, 805} 7, 833 2, 75 43,505} 129 i 
Wisoonsin.............. io 48, 155 952,371] 21, 850 544, 256 53 98, 812} 11,036 4, 61, 536} 185 2, 482 
fl ---| 162,791] 2,587,109] 58,456] 1,295,811] 16,376] 192,617] 63,914 8, 9 237, 368) 1,317) 16, 256 
Alavama..........<.. = 31, 965 492, 743] 10, 567 229,425] 2,953 33,018] 13, 432 1,! 55,684) 265 3, 310 
Florida 38, 206 721,691} 18, 286 449,070} 5, 423 71,891} 9,954 22 40,435} 170 2, 136 
Georgia : 30, 717 457, 474] 9, 880 209, 216} 2,619 29,471) 13, 541 1, 44,499) 295 3, 607 
Mississippi... --.- — 12, 864 178, 724| 4, 204 80,142} 1,149 11,539} 5,501 1, 274 20,575) 144 1, 797 
South Carolina. -..__. ae 18, 756 265, 202) 5, 160 108, 661 1,391 15,612} 9, 226 1, 1, 811 28, 695 159 1, 903 
Tennessee. ......._- aes 30, 283 471,275} 10,359 219,297) 2,841 31,086] 12, 260 1, 2, 696 47,480) 284 3, 503 
2 re 117,382} 2,149, 762| 654,587) 1,254,302) 17,712) 212,857] 27,569 10, 6,769} 134,799) 624 8, 258 
Cg EE aa 27, 295 485, 565} 12,517 279,474) 4,303 0,096] 6,419 2, 1, 522 29,865) 132 1, 728 
OMI ars 3.2m Ss 20,784; 366,990} 9, 769 3, 330 37,571] 4,915 1, 1, 208 23, 803 90 1, 124 
Missouri.....---.-.------- 51, 529 983,821] 24, 294 7, 523 95, 684] 11, 663 4, 2, 872 58, 256) 322) 4,379 
Nebraska__.-...... Bee 11, 298 200, 657| 5,345 1, 724 19,690} 2, 587 9: ie 659 12, 965 50 
North Dakota-___- aa 2, 734 46,926] 1, 147 335 3, 884 4 222 4, 366 20 250 
South Dakota. -.........--- 3, 742 65,803} 1, 515 497 5,932} 1, 136 5, 544 10 136 
Region VIII..............-- 124, 874] 2,054, 266] 44,88] 1,001,605] 12,815) 147,346] 48,059 11,363} 209.835) 832} 10,731 
MYBOTION 50.02. 2380-.--.- 15, 407 227,881; 5,912 117,685} 1,780 7 1, 262 20,778} 125 1, 54 
fea 23, 535 382, 613] 8, 233 179,612} 2,126 2, 409 44,185) 225 2, 946 
New Mevxico..._.....-- Sie 4, 262 67,271] 1, 220 27, 748 325 476 8, 467 23 307 
Oklahoma 19, 627 339, 674] 7, 741 178,939] 2,270 1, 557 29, 719 74 
Texas 62, 043) 1,036,827} 21, 782 497,621} 6,314 5,659} 106,686 385 4, 967 
Region IX. 39, 393 744,092} 17,370 421, 582 ¢ 2, 540 51,775} 147 2,040 
Colorado... eee 16, 193 312, 556] 7, 556 184, 995 945 19, 163 52 695 
Idaho 5,901] 103,945] 2, 661 60, 019 338 6,579} 21 303 
Montana 6, 744 131, 266] 3,076 75, 637 415 8,823} 46 640 
Utah : 8, 002 147,367} 2, 897 72, 031 683] 13. 900 23 330 
i... ae 2, 553 48,958} 1,180 28, 900 159 3, 305 5 72 
Region X 241, 123) 5,012,887] 125,552) 3, 233,749] 35, 11, 12 238,297} 800) 11, 294 
Arizona_. 7, 797 143, 221 2, 858| 72, 413| 791) 38. 73 666) 13, 308) 34 
2 ea 161, 666} 3,398,201) 84,328] 2,188,821] 23, 832! 461, 061) 7, 380 162, 145) 557 7, 958 
TS 1, 839 36, 682 928] 22, 858 141| 7, 586 ‘ 1, 67 4 
CS, ae ----| 27,960] 556,821] 14, 882 4, 382 74, 538) 1,136] 23,675] 96) 1, 311 
Washington -..._-_- ; 41, 861 877,962} 22, 556 6, 505 108, 892! 1, 752) 37, 495) 109) 1,518 
| | a | 
PR i ctben Sde cdgatans | 822| 14, 891 ol 9, 433 29 4,111] 20 427 29 515) 2 27 
| | | 
| Ree ere | 5, 359 94,225} 2,329) 52, 543] 411 24, 726! 185 3,632} 422 8, 114 12) 164 
| a a ee ee ee | 7, 700 158,966} 3, 410] 92,991} 1,202 16,597| 1, 569 20, 077 722 14, 568 648 12, 686} 149! 2, 047 








1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. 
2 Beneficiary’s State of residence recorded as of June 30, 1948. 
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TaBLeE 10.—Unemployment insurance: Initial claims received in 
local offices, by State, August 1948 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Sept. 17, 1948] 




































Total New 
Amount of 
Region and State All change from— Women| All |wWomen 
claim- claim- | claim- | claim- 
ants July | August ants ants ants 
1948 1947 
PR sccctcaic ce 705, 438 —133, 342| +82, 880/! 303,000) 411, 417)! 174,000 
Region I: 
eee 13, 591} —8, 689) +2,563] 6,247) 11,509) 5,123 
en ee ae 3,478} —1,361| +1,029} 1,720) 1,730 749 
—2, 836 +478] 14,834) 19,427) 8,376 
—37 +385 1, 693 1, 840 957 
—767| +2, 603 ‘ 6,780} 3,525 
+35) +186 389 518) 266 
—370 +7 308 627 256 
—22, 964) —3,602) 13,747] 17,721 8, 294 
—37, 295|+-37, 639 a 66, 406} (2) 
—9, 859) +3, 822} 22,104) 31,126) 14,692 
—38 —55 612 1, 166 584 
—2,801| +1, 741 3,433) 5,878} 1,784 
—4,741| +4,660) 7,588) 8,465) 5,520 
—2, 589) +1, 040 1,614) 3,589 1, 356 
—983 —47 1, 3, 997 979 
+500) +1, 748) 1,731 4,759} 1,267 
| ee ae 47,325) +-12,144| —1,511| 13,194) 28, 780 7, 907 
SRS eae 20, 702) —3, 968 - 9,392} 15,572) 6,915 
Region V 
ae. 43, 446) —9,724/+10,107) 18,281} 28,571] 11,651 
= rs 18,931] —3, 265] —1,857] 7,319] 9,417] 3,599 
eee 3, 174 —429 +397 1, 594 2, 246 1,191 
| 9,787| +3,271) +4,444) 3,519] 37,360) 32,157 
Region VI 
UR aie ot teas eaelccs 9, 272 +431) +1, 598) 2,031 7, 491 1, 692 
> Sees 10,701} —7, 252) +2,055) 4,526) 7,841 3, 188 
|S eas 7,215| —1,095| —562) 3,526] 5,012} 2,460 
: 1,162} 2,175 913 
2,701; 3,647 1, 593 
3,454) 6,532) 2,722 
1, 167 1, 935) 868 
981 1, 419 711 
5, 804; 10,683) 4,012 
394 472 237 
‘ 59 41 32 
J eee 129 —20 +13 91 76 51 
Region VIII: 
Ark 971 2, 536 815 
L 1,543) 4,377 1,305 
181 483 121 
1,545} 2,919) 1,160 
, 594) 45,700) 4 2,204 
643 841 352 
276 345 228 
233 259) 166 
687; 1,069 529 
88 120 77 
2, 598 +10 +330 861 1, 935 682 
103,017} -+-2, 430/+19,519] 42,164] 54,322) 24,823 
783 —86 —22 334 551 256 
4,107} —3, 218 —883 1,798} 2,826) 1,279 
10, 155) —13, 718 —751 4, 251 7,590; 3,302 
137 —54 +23 87 83 56 
995 —5 +722 158 653 116 




















1 Includes estimate for New York. 
2 Data not received. 
’ Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim 
requiring a determination of benefit amount and duration, as well as eligi- 
bility for benefits, on a per employer basis. 
* Data estimated by State agency. 





TaBLe 11.— Unemployment insurance: Continued claims' received 
in local offices, by State, August 1948 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Sept. 17, 1948] 


























Total? Compensable 
Amount of change 
Region and State All rom— All 
claim- Women nti Women 
ants claimants ants claimants 
July | August 
1948 1947 
co) 4, 001, 096 —293, 061! —294, 664/31, 975, 000/3, 560, 374|3 1, 766, 000 
52,738} —5,089| —18, 430 28, 243 41, 689 22, 957 
27, —5, 473 +20 13, 225 25, 889 12, 634 
249, 594 —550| —23, 639 124, 505} 230, 541 114, 965 
25,146) +3,673) +4,354 14, 769 23, 403 13, 777 
68,117} —6,979| —3, 652 32, 432 63, 095 29, 749 
i —558 —110 4, 364 6, 685 4, 157 
4, 881 —541 —624 2, 267 4, 575 2, 141 
208, 749) —31,009| —54, 945 105,032} 190, 641 96, 122 

. 895, 850) —106, 562) —39, 933 (4) 744, 438 ‘ 

4 VS: 265, 479} —10, 856) —65,006) 124,261) 239,902) 111,024 
Region III: 

Dist. of Col____. 12, 255 —160} —3,079 6, 686} 11, 866 6, 481 

Md. 4,133} —12,077) +5, 139 23, 387 54, 133 23, 387 

62, 895) —18, 782) +3, 351 45, 107 54, 249 38, 996 

36,101) —14, 733) —3,015 19,922} 33,792 18, 924 

i) fe ee 31, 363 —226| —11, 663 10,380) 29, 621 , 823 
Region IV: 

. PRES ae 33, 977| —4, 864) —13, 721 15,928} 31,987 15, 080 
Ee ae 146, 579] +-27,063| —94, 773 50,058) 128, 861 45, 107 
i 123,710| —4, 527 +217 61, 622 97, 558 49, 552 

Region V: 
| Re eee 334, 243) —29, 188) +-51, 757 186, 232} 308. 952 173, 627 
a ee 49, 089) —16, 302) —14, 415 22, 867) 40,373 9, 660 
. eee 19,082} -+-1,321| +5, 987 10, 399 17, 146 9, 357 
) aa 24, 973 —676| +2, 455 14,013) 20, 664 12, 023 
Region VI: 
RO cee te 55,349) +3, 885) —11, 617 18,849} 49, 967 17, 483 
gy eS 85,086) +3, 679) +11, 395 44,706) 79,108 41, 926 
Se ae 46,179} —65,3. —13, 651 27, 493 38, 489 23, 170 
SS ot con 23, 516 —705| +1, 502 10, 413 22, 024 9, 695 
i: Se ae 21,189) -+-1,824) +2, 935 11, 642 18, 308) 10, 235 
ae 79, 33 +736) —4,913 41, 825 74, 975 39, 602 
Region VII: 
ae 14, 084) —1, 668 +429 8,642) 12,858 7, 892 
Sa 14, 297| —1,937) —4,120 7, 081 13, 579 6, 721 
rn 90,937; —4,715| —13, 671 41,388} 81,150 36, 918 
lL eee 3, 708 —186 2, 247 3,017 1, 822 
‘Ae RS © 516 —135 —326 431 496 415 
ee | 847 +3 +6 621 790 586 
Region VIII: 
ee a 21, 848) +-1,670| —6,047 7,464] 20,325 6, 878 
eS eee 29,009} —3,819} —1, 940 9, 310 25, 944 , 356 
IN. SHOE... 3, 472 3 +446) 1,477 3, 260 1, 396 
i SR 17, 449 —309| —3, 549 7, 160 15, 587 6, 382 
i = 24, 9. —1, 888) —10, 774 12, 305 20, 630 10, 406 
Region IX: 
Colo 9, 755 —659 +981 4, 691 8, 297 4, 004 
Idaho 3, 631 +512) —1, 649 2, 766 3, 184 2, 442 
Mont... 3,177 —507 —570 1, 962 2, 925 1, 814 
Utah. 8, 80 +1, 710 +21 5, 259 7, 972 4, 817 
Wyo. 1,019 —197 —105 616 924 566 
Region 
Ariz 11, 561 +669 —940 5, 395 10, 6: 5,019 
Calif 587, 380} —49, 662) 4-43, 830) 278,727) 544,205) 258, 868 
Nev 4, 084 —97 - 1, 976 3, 867 1, 896 
Oreg.... 29,072} —3, 828) —5, 681 16, 564 26, 464 15, 223 
Wash 70, 498} -+6,666) —8, 574 37, 149 , 792 34, 441 
Territories: 

a 1,004 —858) +382 740 906 666 

Hawél.:....... 6, 169 —467| +4, 760 1, 088 5, 613 1, 002 























1 In some States 1 claim covers more than 1 week. 
2 Includes waiting-period claims except in M aryland, which has no provision 
for filing such claims. 
3 Includes estimate for New York. 
4 Data not received. 
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TaBLE 12,—Unemployment insurance: Number of individuals! compensated during weeks ended in August 1948 and number of weeks 
compensated and amount of benefits paid in August 1948, by State 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Sept. 17, 1948] 












































































All types of unemployment Total unemployment 
Individuals ear =< during weeks Weeks compensated 
| 
Region and State | | J 
| Amount of change | Benefits Weeks Benefits fom 
| rom— paid 2 ea paid 2 bates) 
sated payment 
Aug.7 | Aug. 14 | Aug. 21 Aug. 28 | Number |—— T | 
| July August | 
| | 1948 1947 
} | | 
i shcouidsdcdctiesevenbscee 810,479 | 788, 829 770, 736 | 743, 645 |3, 405,279 |—159, 142 |—426, 900 |$64, 562, 406 |3, 226, 000 | ? $62,184,000 | %$19.28 
18, 157 17, 484 14, 857 13, 403 69,796 | +4,716 | +4,638 | 1,375,318 67,779 1, 354, 220 19. 98 
4, 937 6, 026 5, 434 5, 814 23,620 | —7,135 | —2, 265 360, 126 20, 890 328, 914 15.75 
46, 903 46, 227 43, 170 41,354 | 183,998 | —33, 412 | —72,554 | 3,898, 611 168, 139 3, 745, 531 22. 28 
de! ee 4, 123 4, 692 5, 207 2,177 17,819 | —4,678 | —2,455 265, 938 16, 755 256, 327 15. 30 
Rhode Island 14, 524 14, 480 14, 397 13, 485 62,680 | —6, 242 —400 | 1,314,981 60, 968 1, 297, 342 21. 28 
MME Ca osorescaadeasseesssase~cnee 1, 655 1, 586 1, 644 1, 466 6, 821 —453 +572 112, 635 6, 629 110, 653 16. 69 
Region II 
Pe eae es eee oe 699 1, 213 640 1,013 3, 884 —522 —434 56, 984 3, 477 53, 928 15. 51 
New Jersey - --| 39, 558 44, 981 35, 402 39,909 | 176,341 | —26,552 | —68,125 | 3, 492, 142 169, 572 3, 411, 932 20. 12 
=e -| 187,976 | 178,759 | 174,481 | 153,069 | 778,510 | —49,365 | —78, 615 | 16, 989, 842 (*) ‘ (*) 
Py | ue I ee ae ee 53, 983 49, 923 48, 878 48,254 | 220,531 | +25,808 | —75,078 | 3, 736, 432 214, 238 3, 676, 521 17.16 
egion : 
District of Columbia----.--.- Saws 3, 361 2, 375 3, 367 2, 096 12, 243 —7380 | —1, 562 208, 643 12,119 205, 724 16. 98 
Maryland... ........- «coal , See 11, 243 10, 615 10, 498 47,478 | —7,852 +843 864, 846 43, 010 : 18. 81 
North Carolina.......-..--. ----| 12,049 10, 401 13, 706 12, 232 52,575 | —7,309 —681 604, 837 48, 656 580, 598 11. 93 
, ee — 8, 537 8, 032 7, 570 7, 138 33, 786 | —12,953 | —3,995 493, 228 31,777 473, 101 14. 89 
MS er ae 4,720 5,018 5, 041 4, 766 21, 210 —345 | —9, 466 323, 067 14, 769 232, 674 15. 75 
Region IV: 
Kentucky 8, 566 5, 853 6, 446 6, 455 27,320 | —2,806 | —12, 833 355, 842 26, 928 352, 517 13.09 
ichi ---| 21,916 22, 897 29, 165 30,111 | 115,912 | +19, 451 | —67, 456 , 352, 590 113, 514 2, 327, 680 20. 51 
i 21, 211 19,274 | 21,146 19, 846 89,968 | —1,406| —2,129 | 1,565, 510 86, 971 1, 535, 492 17. 66 
68, 225 64, 879 60, 519 60, 54: 276, 646 | —22,371 | +32,511 | 4,891,674 251, 656 4, 643, 712 18, 45 
13, 332 7, 208 7, 461 11, 126 42,215 | —5,401 | +2,578 724, 054 4 4 4 
5, 571 5,454] 5, 256 5, 092 23,525 | —1,239 | +1,720 362, 500 22, 561 352, 845 15. 64 
Wisconsin 4, 133 4,166 | 3,889 4,277 17, 651 —975 2, 899 307, 720 15, 725 282, 544 17.97 
Region VI: | 
MI sicher dcucatcdopsucendsakane 10, 754 15, 252 10, 377 10, 530 51,444 | +11,207 | —4,624 802, 440 49, 842 786, 125 15.77 
Florida... .-- 16, 082 ; 15, 945 16, 449 70,290 | +9, 169 | +10, 361 954, 213 69, 078 942, 579 13. 65 
a 8, 959 8, 387 8, 270 7, 953 36,368 | —3,410 | —11,736 475, 282 34, 112 455, 912 13.37 
Mississippi 7, 187 4, 677 4, 516 3, 884 21,374 | +6,289| +4,754 302, 851 19, 943 290, 098 14. 55 
South Carolina 5, 201 5, 297 6, 200 6, 050 24,595 | +2,994 |} +2, 201 372, 288 23, 631 364, 484 15. 42 
aoe Li paaacewandnsadbhoatcasiss 11, 105 15, 393 18, 586 16, 606 68, 869 | +1,764 | —11, 086 897, 729 66, 572 878, 372 13.19 
egion : 
et cnshauaecscasctuauatancaceds 2, 580 2, 805 2, 394 2, 590 11,190 | —1,674 +142 172, 280 10, 005 162, 029 | 16.19 
Res cuiccuusandsa 2, 667 2,775 2, 695 2, 357 11, 200 —813 | —3, 470 168, 947 10, 486 161, 726 | 15. 42 
0 ee 15, 155 16, 959 15, 182 13, 385 66,743 | —5,970 | —14,695 | 1,042,975 63, 192 1, 018, 501 16.12 
a 838 912 953 950 4, 110 +369 +173 , 506 3, 814 55, 630 14. 59 
North Dakota 88 110 69 87 378 —88 —174 5, 996 290 4,977 17.16 
South Dakota 129 160 86 202 577 —87 +208 9, 057 462 7, 732 16.74 
Region VIII: 
RENEE aucacuebsccckapsousscanacan 4, 155 3, 446 4, 439 3, 762 17,551 | +2,828 | —4, 253 277, 411 16, 789 270, 085 16.09 
Louisiana 8, 887 9, 370 8, 278 7, 935 34,470 | —2,373 | —3,960 491, 152 32, 650 473, 665 14. 51 
New Mexico ‘ 590 617 674 585 2, 814 —10| +1, 100 48, 992 2, 714 47,773 17.60 
Oklahoma 5, 537 5, 399 3, 464 7, 256 22,823 | —2,504] —8, 752 374, 872 21, 828 364, 412 16. 69 
, ae 6, 518 5, 688 5, 204 7,480 | 26,978 | —1,618 | —15, 480 362, 027 25, 270 ’ 13.75 
Region IX: 
Colorado 1, 689 1,777 1,720 1,613 7, 258 —33 +614 112, 535 6, 979 109, 686 15.72 
, ee 501 621 524 547 2, 338 +790 | —1, 543 40, 581 2,191 38, 681 17. 65 
Montana 625 655 535 584 2, 548 —628 —402 40, 311 2, 548 40, 311 15. 82 
ae 1, 487 1, 562 1, 678 1, 509 6,610 | +2, 600 —297 147, 837 6, 314 142, 914 22. 63 
nun 136 229 104 329 883 —27 —210 15, 828 760 13, 847 18. 22 
egion A: 
Arizona 1, 551 1,615 1, 746 1, 543 7,123 +454} -—1,196 | 131,492 6, 845 127, 954 18. 69 
California 121,430 | 117,126 | 117,954] 114,369 | 512,089 | —52,770 | —2,512 | 11, 031, 132 488, 552 10, 689, 129 21. 88 
Nevada 777 849 741 696 3, 364 —165 +102 65, 907 3, 217 64, 029 19. 90 
Cneeem. .......<-. 5, 978 5, 850 5, 734 5,715 | 24,474 | +2,254 | —3,777 393, 804 23, 461 383, 460 16. 34 
cane es ee Eee 12, 719 11, 810 12, 620 12, 640 54,905 | +16,431 | —10, 942 946, 468 52, 725 916, 220 17.38 
erritories: | 
ees 488 465 710 522 2, 435 —694 | +1,391 55, 241 2, 355 53, 995 22. 93 
Hawaii 1, 294 1,212} 1,047 1,396 4,949 | —1,606 | +3, 450 106, 732 4,779 104, 827 21.93 


























1The number of individuals is assumed to be identical with the number of 2 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate 
weeks compensated. This assumption may result in a slight overstatement of | combined-wage plan. 
the number of individuals. 3 Includes estimates for Indiana and New York. 
4 Data not received. 
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TaBLE 13.—Unemployment insurance: 


Number of lower and 


higher appeals authority decisions and percent of cases dis- 
posed of within 30 and 90 days, by State, January-March 1948 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to June 10, 1948] 





Region and State 


Higher appeals 











Region I: 
Connecticut 
ene... ....._. 
Massachusetts __- 
New Hampshire... 
Rhode Island___- 
Vermont 

Region IT: 


















New York. 
Pennsylvania... 
Region III: 
District of Columbia 
Maryland 


West Virginia 
Region IV: 
Kentucky 
Michigan__ 
Ohio_ 


Indiana 

Minneso 

Wisconsin 
Region VI: 


CC ae 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Region VII: 


Missouri 
Nebraska... __- 
North Dakota__ 
South Dakota 
Region VIII: 





Louisiana_____-__- 5 

New Mexico..__..____- 

Oklahoma 

Texas 
Region IX: 

Colorado 

Idaho 


WwW yomi ng. See Sd 
Region X: 
Arizona 


Alaska 
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authority ! 
Percent 
Total of cases 
num- disposed 
ber of | of within— 
deci- 
sions | 
30 days|90 days 
4, 394 | 14.5 56.9 
| 
585 | 13.2| 68.9 
360 0 13.3 
310 2.6 90. 6 
0 0 0 
175 22.3 93.1 
77 45.5 96.1 
6 50.0 100.0 
157 22.3 94.3 
0 0 0 
699 0 8.7 
275 0 65.1 
519 48.0 85.0 
16 0 81.3 
14 35.7 85.7 
36 52.8 58.3 
48 2.1 33.3 
13 23.1 | 69.2 
22 9.1 86. 4 
5 0 | 100.0 
16 87.5 | 100.0 
151 -0 36. 4 
22 9.1 | 5.6 
45 28.9} 657.8 
7| 0 | 143 
ities). SLA Peete 
3 | 33.3 
Bema et (RAS |------- 
13 | 15.4 | 92.3 
36 2.8} 36.1 
0 0 0 
10 | 10.0 80. 
10 20.0 40 








0 0 0 
539 : 45.8 
0 0 0 
24 4.2 45.8 

74) 54.1} 
| 
0; oO } 0 


Taste 14.—Unemployment insurance: Number of lower and 
higher appeals authority decisions and percent of cases dis- 
posed of within 30 and 90 days, by State, April-June 1948 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Sept. 1, 1948] 





Lower appeals 
authority 


Higher appeals 
authority ! 





| Percent of 
Total | cases disposed 
num- | of within— 


Region and State 





Total 





ber of 
deci- 


Percent of 
cases disposed 
num- | of within— 
sions 30 | 90 
days | days 
| 





















































ber of 
deci- 
sions 30 90 
days | days 
MO hs on sews eee 32, 508 | 22.0 | 78.9 
Region I: 
Connpouoit ....o-5..-sccb aces. 824] 47.7 | 93.1 
eae S 160 21.3 99. 4 
Massachusetts__..._.-- 3, 693 7.6] 78.1 
New Hampshire._-___- 183 | 19.7] 93.4 
Rhode Island_._____--- 820 | 71.6 | 99.5 
a ERS ot 18 | 38.9] 94.4 
Region IT: 
eS ena eae = 118 Ly i ST 
New Jersey 4, 096 1| 44.1 
New Tork... 2... 2, 651 2.5 | 76.8 
Pennsylvania 2,032 | 10.2] 68.4 
Region III: 
District of Columbia 16 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Maryland. _.- 1,316 | 76.4 | 98.6 
North Carolina___- 550 | 31.5] 94.9 
i 136 | 47.1] 96.3 
West Virginia 501 27.5} 90.0 
Region IV: 
HORMEL... Jcceakadens scenes 184 0 25.0 
Michigan 1, 593 11.2| 78.8 
aa Sas --| 1,907 + ey 
Region V: 
ee oe ~ickouf Sy Oee 3.7 | 90.2 
REE PRES (RIS SIRI CREB 
Minnesota______- 394 21.8} 90.4 
Wisconsin. 189 12.2| 97.9 
Region VI: 
Se eee ae -8| 85.9 
Florida_____- 13.3 | 79.5 
Georgia_____. é 98 | 13.8] 94.3 
Deissisaipni...........-.<- é 74.4 | 100.0 
South Carolina_-__....---- “a 7.8 | 87.9 
Tennessee. _____ Lia 51.5 91.4 
Region VII: 
eee ne 35.7 | 94.7 
Kansas-___ 1.7] 69.0 
Se 5.0} 82.1 
NenraGIe..............-- 20.7} 89.7 
North Dakota a 4.8] 97.6 
South Dakota. ...........-... | 15 0 80.0 
Region VIII: | 
Arkansas._..._- Pe Nera Oe ee ae 88 | 52.3 | 100.0 
ie ae 1} 186| 10.2] 92.5 
New Mexico..___--.---- Sd i ee 
RE ne | 224] 41.5 $3. 3 
a A RS 2 |} 966 | 41.8] 99.2 
Region Ix: | 
IR ao go ee 133 | 48.9] 86.5 
aI Ea 37 | 5.4 43.2 
Montama..........--. aa 9} 33.3 | 160.0 
| Va 26) 88.5 96. 2 
Ck a ae ocean 10 30.0 | 100.0 
Region X: | 
I no ln | 64 48.4 96.9 
| | RESIS Se 2, 410 | 81.7 87.7 
Le ae es, 50 | 52.0 96.0 
See eee | 239] 3889] 97.1 
J eee } 691} 6] 65.7 
Territories: } | 
SRR ee ee eee | 44; 2.3) 100.0 
ee Se ea | 2| 0 100.0 








1 Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebraska, and New Hampshire have 
Only 1 appeals authority. During this quarter, South Dakota also had only 


1 appeals authority. 





























4,192 | 14.2 | 64.8 
| 

Eee, Noeme te ae ts 
17} 882) 100.0 
"gi | 72.8 | 100.0 
12 0 8.3 
13] 76.9] 923 
636 | 12.31 66.5 
575 | 0 41.7 
377 o|... 8s 

0! o 0 
74! 29.7] 95.9 
55| 43.6| 87.3 
9| 77.8| 77.8 
100} 13.0] 93.0 

1 @ 0 
405 | 0 11.9 
426 .2] 56.8 
375 | 39.5] 843 
"31 | 19.4] 90.3 
54] 64.8] 75.9 
38] 0 60.5 
15 26.7 73.3 
32| 15.6| 40.6 
age. 100.0 
25 | 76.0} 100.0 
1s2| 7.7] 440 
47| 17.0| 85.1 
49 | 36.7| 69.4 
4} 0 25.0 
“if a7 | i006 
2} 100.0] 100.0 

| 

17| 5.9] 29.4 

7| 0 0 
8! 37.5] 87.5 
16! 0 31.3 
15| 67| 867 
16| 125| 75.0 
5| 0 40.0 
2! 100.0] 100.0 
2| 50.0] 50.0 
27 100.0 100.0 
10| 30.0| 70.0 
360 6.4 | 93.9 
3 | 100.0 100.0 
9| 0 77.8 
77| 84.4] 100.0 

0| oO 0 

| 

Sone |ons-nncfonnenee 





1 Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebraska, and New Hampshire 
have only 1 appeals authority. : 
2 Excludes Indiana; data not availabl 
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TaBLE 15.—Unemployment insurance: TaBLe 16.—Veterans’ unemployment al- Taste 17.—Nonfarm placements: Num- 
Ratio of State insured unemployment } lowances: Claims and payments, August ber, by State, August 1948 
in week ended August 14, 1948, to average 1948 } | 
covered employment in 1946 ; 
aed |. om Region and State | Total {women , 
iu Tuttle | oo: Pay- | 
| | Ratio State claims — ments iat scec eked! Seis Gunkbiae! Ginx 4: 
| | Average | (Percent) ea J Continental U. S___|509, 447 |177, 630 | 156, 167 
| | covered of in- | | | | } 
| Insured | omploy-| Sured Total...........|302, 438 |1, 741,006 |$32,732,392 Region I: | 
Resion and State | Umem emery unem- ini eel Libeoat pee Connecticut._.....-..-- 7,304 | 3, 102 | 2, 042 
peas a Ploy- | “(Gn | _Ploy- Alabama.__._.....-- | 5, 109 49, 169 | a7, 700 1 Set | 4,155 | 1,608 1, 162 
ment! | ‘ion. | ment to yo “ae | 3 278 | 4, 380 Massachusetts---......- 9, 584 4, 032 | 3, 111 
sands) | covered Avis0n@:. 5. ........-- | 2,258 8,607 | 156,318 New Hampshire--.____- | 1,827 681 558 
jemploy- = Arkansas__._-_____- -| 3,058 | 24,543 | 492, 359 Rhode Island | 2,338) 1,457 451 
| | ment § California.-------__-- 27,483 | 154,814 | 2,894, 135 Vermest................ | 252 342 
svidoeirsneianet |---| — Colorado. ._..-..-..--| 1,437 | 7,791 | 135,566 Region II: | 
| | Connecticut_._.------ 6,372 | 32,310 | 564,036 Delaware | 2,203 | 1, 164 | 380 
| Delaware 617 2,727 | 49, 086 New Jersey -| 11,049 | 6,014 | 2,297 
Total_...........} 989,905 |30, 127.7 | 3.1 District of Columbia. 673 11,324 | 222,614 New York... | 56, 223 | 32,614 | 10,395 
| | Pennsylvania---.-._....- 23,712 | 9,504} 8,107 
Region I: | | | Florida.........------ | 7,949 | 71,177 | 1,300,342 | Region 111: 
Connecticut........- | 21, 536 593.3 3.6 Geo... ........<: | 5 480 36,149 | 670,475 ) i eee 3,299 | 1, 261 | 908 
Maine........--- | 6,650] 167.2 | 4.0 Se | 'g94 6,085 | 99,825 Maryland. 6,194} 1,912) 1,795 
Massachusetts | 53,359 | 1,413.8 | SS) Vere dees 2? 158 ” 663 12,75 North Carolin 4,273 | 6,907 | 3,244 
New Hampshire---__| | 126.0 | | See | 17,149 | 80,339 | 1,383, 684 Li ee 9,904 | 4, 500 | 2, 284 
Rhode I[sland---..__- 15 995 231.0 | 6.9 ) = ae | 9,909 22112 | ’ 515, 262 West Virginia. -....._.. | 3,811] 1,307 1, 418 
Vermont | 1, 815 61.4 | 3.0 oS aie | 1,895 5, 649 89, 476 Region IV: | 
Region II: | Wages ce | 1'493| 7,084] 136,073 Kentucky_............- 1, 035 
Delaware..._..------ | 1,007] 983.2 1.3  Kentucky............ | 3’911 24,258 | 433,204 Michigan....._--._____- €: 4, 642 
New Jersey-- ~~] 43,705 | 1,221.7 | 3.6 | | ’ ee SE ER ¢ 8, 142 
New York... ---| 202, 041 | 4, 105. 2 4.9 Louisiana. ......._--- | 4,143 36, 342 624, 244 Region V: | 
Pennsylvania-.......| 60,954 | 2,826.6 | 22 57 5) i elaeemmaiarrea | 1,804 10,596 | 188,003 oe ee 5, 151 
Region ILI: | | Maryland__._.-.._--- | 2° 567 16,001 | 301, 094 Indiana | 2,985 
Dist. of Col | 2,736 | 210.0 | 1.3. Massachusetts. _...-- | 13,319 | 96,620 | 1,622, 938 Minnesota... 345 | 4,342 
WMarylend............. | 12,406) 521.2) 2.4 Michigan___..--...--- 19, 426 73,965 | 1,445, 812 Wee at | 3,669 
North Carolina_ 14,601 | 584.9 | 2.5 Minnesota.........--- 3, 422 18, 694 359, 516 Region VI: | 
Li ee =) 8, 411 451.3 1.9 Mississippi--_---------| 2,061 16, 198 803, 045 Alabama 2, 558 ; 2, 968 
West Virginia. --___- 7, 376 | 346.9 &t Missouri.......------| , 66 50, 516 912, 368 Florida... _-- a 1 3,318 
Region IV: | | Montana.........---- 252 992 19, 304 Georgia_-- , 618 , 660 | 2, 669 
Kentucky.......-... 7,833 | 333.4 | 23 Mississippi OER 8,408 | 2,572} 2,240 
Michigan............- 37, 246 | 1, 430.5 | 2.6 2.044 42, 352 South Carolina__......- | 12,639 | 3,146 4, 108 
ee a a 27, 504 | 2,017.4 | 1.4 1, 130 20, 410 Tennessee. _.........-.- 11,666 | 4, 246 | 3, 832 
Region V: | | Ds 8, 234 134.175 Region VII: 
Ra ener 71, 204 | 2, 232.4 | 3.2 New Jersey....------- | 9,863 78,877 | 1,490, 811 Le ee ee 8,211 | 2,262; 3,162 
pee 16,955 | 803.5 2.1 New Mexico...._.---- | 1,048 6, 016 121, 257 Kansas- -__ 7, 657 1, 686 3, 026 
Minnesota....._._--- 8,022} 503.2 | 1.6 New York._......---- 52,615 | 229,577 | 4,364, 145 Missouri 9,058 | 2, 264 3, 039 
Wisconsin.-.........-. 5,625 | 667.8 | .8 North Carolina._...-_- 5,078 30, 963 589, 080 Nebraska 4, 676 931 1, 854 
Region VI: . | North Dakota........ 36 140 ; North Dakota_.....___- 2, 591 577 876 
Pa ne | 14, 295 380.1 | 3.8 | South Dakota_-......_- 2, 108 | 392 841 
io 19,803 | 354.8 | 5.6 Ce ae | 15,938 63, 903 | 1,214,021 Region VIII: | 
| eae Ne 10, 448 | 486.1 | 2.1  Oklahoma..........-- | 3.606 | 22,930 | ” 414,088 [or Saas 8,526 | 2,805| 2,615 
Mississippi_.......-- 168. 5 3.3 Oregon..__.--- -| 1,872 7, 833 188, 549 Louisiana. 6, 227 1, 675 2, 376 
South Carolina. | 279.5 | 2.6 Panama Canal Zone - 18 321 5, 160 New Mexico... 5, 324 889 2, 214 
Tennessee......-.--- | 461.8 4.7 Pennsylvania. --...-- | 23,127 | 173,231 | 3, 559, 082 Oklahoma 11,028 | 2,793 3, 744 
Region VII: | | Puerte Rico._....---- 2, 596 21, 216 456, 573 a TEE 41, 652 | 12,478 | 13, 230 
BOW ona aunainn ae | 309.9 | 1.1 Rhode Island.......--| 2,261 19,219 | 383,166 Region IX 
Wanene, 2.2.2.5... | 208.7 15- Samoa-Guam a 35 1, 280 25, 440 Sd 6,815 | 1, 243 2, 653 
|, 722.1 3.0 South Carolina... --| 2,025 23, 498 418, 399 Le 4, 188 808 1, 78 
Nebraska.-......-..- | 144.1 a South Dakota. -_-.._--- 165 793 13, 638 Montana...--.- 2, 973 380 1, 188 
North Dakota-_.____- | 34.9 3 |. ae , 892 708; 1,161 
South Dakota___.._- 184 | 43.0 —& Deneee:....-...... 3,948 | 44,863 | 846, 187 Wyoming. ..........--- 1,372 232 554 
Region VIII: | | ., nae es 5, 891 50, 386 917, 809 Region X: 
Arkansas.._--.----_- | 5,066 | 197.0 a ere 931 | 3,901 | 81, 784 <a 3,592 | 936] 1,250 
Louisiana __..-_-_- -| 10,232] 379.5 | $7 eee... ........ 605 3,532 | 72, 184 OO, ee 43,942 | 15,037 | 14, 893 
New Mexico-.-.._____} 756 | 72.1 1.0 ,.  —— aes 3,047 | 20,255 | 407,349 Dy ar See 2, 081 687 616 
Oklahoma.-......... 6, 232 237.7 2.6 Washington. .-....---- 3, 537 18,771 | 297,770 Jo SSS eee ees 9,781 | 1,496 4, 074 
OND 5 5cncuwadisenn 9, 126 | 1,016.0 9 West Virginia. -...--- 3, 074 27,106 | 480, 162 Washington...........- 9,498 | 1,857 3, 426 
Region IX: Wisconsin........---- | 7,059 | 15,676 | 252,635 
Oe |} 2,178} 175.2 1.2 Wyoming. .....--.--- 69 | 317 | 5, 829 eg ee 2, 258 370 1, 096 
oo ae | 42] 76.7 iI Alaska....-.- 924 206 | 360 
Montana.........- 734 | 83.0 .9 Hawaii_...... 809 161 | 211 
_ ae ae 2,084 | 106.3 2.0 1 Represents activities under provisions of title V Puerto Rico...........- 525 3 | 525 
i ae 234 | 46.2 5 of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944; } 
Region X: | excludes data for self-employed veterans. 
Arizona 2, 614 88.3 3.0 ‘ 1 Represents placements of veterans of all wars. 
California 134, 606 | 2,323.6 | 5.8 Source: Data reported to the Readjustment Al- 
Nevada "ge | ” 36.9 | 24 lowance Service, Veterans Administration, by un- 
> nk | | |(OR 9 employment insurance agencies in 48 States, the 
Oregon 6, 808 284.0 | 2.4 
Washington 16,064 | 479.9 33 District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, and by 





1 Represents number of continued claims for un- 
employment in the week in which the 8th of the 
month falls. 

2? Average number of workers in covered employ- 
ment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semi- 
monthly, ete.) ending nearest the 15th of each month; 
corrected to June 15, 1948. 





the Veterans Administration for the Panama Canal 
Zone, Puerto Rico, and Samoa-Guam. 











TaBLeE 18.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, August 1947—August 1948 } 






































Aid to dependent Aid to dependent 
children Old-age children 
assistance assistance 
Families} Children Families | Children 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previo 
2, 289, 260 404, 014 1,027, 974 +0. 4 +1.1 .0 +0.5 —0.3 
2, 297, 995 407,610 1, 037, 210 +.4 +.9 9 +.4 —.5 
2, 314, 782 412, 448 1, 047, 863 +.7 +1.2 .0 +.5 +1.1 
2, 323, 989 410, 912 1,046, 146 +.4 —.4 am +.4 +1.3 
2,332,006 | 416,190 | 1,059,944 +.3 +1.3 .3 +.4 +4.7 
2, 338,645 | 423, 1,078,775 +.3 +1.7 8 +.4 +6. 3 
862 | 429,792 1,096, 609 +.1 +1.6 oe +.5 +3.9 
5 | 437,487 1, 115, 946 +.2 +18 8 +.2 +2.3 
2, 352, 249 444,144 1, 132, 808 +.3 +1.5 5 +.5 —2.3 
2,362,148 | 449,698 1, 146, 397 +.4 +1.3 2 +.7 —3.7 
2, 367, 597 449, 202 1, 145, 930 +.2 -.1 +.5 —3.1 
448, 524 1, 145, 323 +1.7 —.2 oll +.6 —2.2 
2, 429,078 450, 762 1, 151, 996 +.9 +.5 6 +.5 —.5 
Amount of assistance 3 Percentage change from previous month 3 





87, 856, 146 











85, 201, 373 25, 


$83, 317, 307 $25, 221, 353 
83, 873, 538 25, 472, 965 
, 961, 309 

85, 770, 698 25, 736, 955 
87, 270, 336 26, 224, 905 
26, 927, 594 

29, 062, 674 

88, 388, 795 28, 808, 122 
29, 317, 323 

29, 668, 363 

90, 402, 787 29, 740, 308 
94, 462, 825 29, 930, 611 
95, 625, 417 30, 122, 369 
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1 Data subject to revision. 


Excludes programs administered without Federal 
participation in States administering such programs concurrently with programs 
under the Social Security Act. 

2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


Excluding these amounts, 


3 February 1948 data for old-age assistance and aid to dependent children in 
Missouri and June 1948 data for old-age assistance and aid to the bl 
tucky include retroactive payments. 
changes would be somewhat less than those shown in table. 


Tasie 19.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, August 1948 ! 





| Percentage change from— 





Payments to 
recipients 














Total 
amount 


Aver- 


age 





Num- 
ber 





| | 
2, 429, 078|$95, 625, 417| $39.37 
































July 1948 in— | August 1947 in— 
— Amount 7 Amount 
+0.9 +1.2) +6.1 
+.1 +.6) +22.1 
—.8 —.5 +.1 
+.1 +1.5) +2.6 
+1.5 +1.5} +18.9 
+.8 +.8) +9.2 
+.7 +.6) +5.7 
(?) +2.3) +3.0 
+1.6 +2.6) +8.5 
+1.2 +1.3) +6.6 
+1.1 +1.1] +10.3 
+.6 +1.6) +11.2 
+1.6 +2. 6) +21.8 
+.1 +.2 —.8 
(8) +.3| —.7 
-.1 +.3 —.8 
-.1 +.4 +.5 
+.4 +.3) +4.4 
+1.1 +1.1) +7.8 + 
+10.1 +9.4) +92.5| +330 
+.1 +.8) —10.9 
(8) —1.4 —-.4 
+.3 —.3) +42 
(8) +2.4) —3.6 
-.1 +1.0) +.4 
12.8 +12. 5| +23.8 




















$4, 445, 912 
430, 840 
964, 806 
106, 545 
274, 696 


1, 006, 014 


3, 213, 476 
381, 978 


647, 307 

405, 014 
1, 406, 676 
6, 442, 805 


206, 191 
313, 710 
3, 622, 306 
458, 552 
1, 817, 303 
192, 579 
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1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. All data 
subject to revision. 


2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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TaBLE 20.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, 


TaBLE 21.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to re- 
cipients, by State, August 1948 } 
































by State, August 1948 } 
Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
Num- 
State ber July 1948 in— |August 1947 in— 
ne Prins Average 
Num-!4 mount] N@™-|4 mount 
ber ber 

Total ?__| 356, 000/$15,491,000} $43.48) —0.5 —0.9} +6.9) +15.8 
102, 953 16.30} +.3 8] +27.3| +35.2 
3, 090 35. 52) = (3) (’) —35. 1 —30.0 
§2, 104 29. 57 +.7 +2. 4 —.8 +2.0 
784 12. 29 +.9) +.9 +.7 +1.1 
1, 378, 717 47.55) —2.2 —1.8) +241 +23. 5 
170, 835 42.17) —1.7 —1.9) +65.1 +17.3 
5 156, 250 45.05) —5.5 +5.2| +2.7 +15.1 
28, 385 33.91] —2.7 —6. 6) +11.7 +4.8 
, 254 45.32) +1.9 +2.4} —10.0 —14.9 
i EN CEES Te Re See 
49, 646 16.47} +2.6 +3.0) +.3) +146 
50, 232 47.34) +6.0 +3.0) +9.5 +7.6 
15, 768 30.62) —1.0 —1.6) +3.6 +8.3 
1, 340, 389 51. 20 -.1 +. 2| +12.6 +30. 2 
237, 668 24.99) +5.6 +3. 4) +12.9 22.6 
, 244 24.94 —3.4 —3.0) —8.5 —2.4 
192, 248 42.38) —2.4 +1) —4.2 —3.5 

34, 929 17.08} —.4 +.8) (%) (°) 
500, 205 42. 42) 10.9 +9. 5) +29.8) +165.1 
95, 472 37.54) —4.6 +1. 5) +16.5 +12.3 
162, 183 38. 78 +.3 —1.3) +3.2 +9.8 
712, 764 44.11 —.7 —1.1) +42 +15. 5 
1, 202, 896 47. 06 —.7 +. 8) +17.5 +33. 4 
260, 836: 43. 54 -.1 +5.6| +6.8 +27.1 
5, 311 10.75} —9.0 —.5) +2.7 +10.4 
441, 482 33. 56) +3. 2 +3. 1) +19. 4 +60. 0 
35, 761 27.22) —2.3 +1.8) +9.8 +9.7 
39, 546 28.59) +.2 +2.1) —12.4 -.1 
6, 683 24. 04 +.7 +1.1) —5.8 +14.5 
38, 275 33.11] +3.2 —5.3| +12.8) +15.4 
|) a 6, 699] +357, 141 53.31} —.1 +.4| +14.5) +28.4 
N. Mex.!0____- 1,910 40, 215 21.05) +1.4 +.1 4.8 +4. 6 
| | Se 11 60, 437) 3, 900, 784 64.54) —1.2 —1.4) —1.8 —3.1 
: ae , 485 51, 562 14.80) +1.8 +2. 4) +24.8 +39. 9 
N. Dak....... 697 21, 755 31.21} —3.2 —.9| +13.1 +13. 2 
eee 972, 933 44.10) —1.6 —.9| +17.2 +30. 4 

IOS u 6, 500 6 78, 800 12) (2) (12) (22) (22) 
. re 224, 761 51.01} —7.0 —1.9) +17.9 +24. 2 
| 28, 475) 1, 229, 131 43.17; —1.6 —9.4) —11.2 +4.5 
| > 658 124, 590 46.87) —5.0 +19) —3.1 +.7 
4: Se ee 4, 127 62, 220 15.08} +1.0 +1.9) —11.3 +10.9 
> aaa 6: 14, 168 22.52) +1.1 -12.7| —2.0 —15.3 
yao 1, 807 23, 650 13.09} +7.8 +.2} @® +87.1 
+9.3 +25.1 
+4.4 +16.1 
+18. 1 +41.7 
—24. 6 —23.3 
+8. 5 +14. 2 
—2.9 +3.9 

















1¥For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. All 
data subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total ex- 
cludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. _ 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

§ About 10 _ of this total is estimated. 

6 Estimated. 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. eS . 

8 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

® Not computed; data for August 1947 estimated. ; 

10 Excludes a few cases and small amount of local funds not administered by 
State agency. , : 

11 Includes cases receiving medical care only. : 

12 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 2,492 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and an estimated 4,600 cases under program ad- 
ministered by State Board of Public Welfare. Average per case and percentage 
changes not computed. 


























Payments to 
recipients Percentage change from— 
Num- 
ber of 
State recip- July 1948 in— | August 1947 in— 
ients Total | Aver- 
amount | age bs 
Num-! amount | N22"! amount 
Total..... 84,255 |$3,472,294 |$41.21 | +0.5 +1.0 | +5.7 +13.7 
Total, 47 
States 2.) 66,545 |2,778,114 | 41.75 | +.5 +1.2 | +6.3 +15.8 
1,099 24,272 | 22.09 —.6 —.9 | +0.1 +27.4 
680 38,871 | 57.16 | +1.0 +1.9 | +7.4 +8.9 
1, 667 35,113 | 21.06 | +1.1 +1.2 |+10.8 +9.4 
7,627 | 553,249 | 72.54 | +1.6 +1.5 |+16.8 +34.6 
395 20, 736 | 52.50 | +1.0 +.8 | +2.1 +13.6 
147 6, 364 | 43.29 —.7 +.3 | +5.0 +19.9 
130 4,071 | 31.32] +.8 +.9 | +8.3 +15.9 
210 9, 524 | 45.35 -.9 —.2/] —1.9 +5.2 
2, 902 114, 954 | 39.61 | +1.2 +1.5 | +7.0 +10.8 
2, 365 54, 520 | 23.05 +.3 +1.2 | +7.4 +21.3 
86 3,103 | 36.08} (3) (® (’) (®) 
199 9,470 | 47.59 0 —1.1 | —6.1 —4.3 
4,622 | 199,990 | 43.27) —.3 +.3 | —3.7 +.7 
1,8 6, 680 | 35. 28 —.4 —.2| —1.2 +6.3 
1,205 | 456,876 | 47.20} —.1 +1.2 | —1.6 +5.6 
35, 513 | 42.08 —.5 +1.1 |—18.3 —16.1 
1,910 35, 557 | 18.62 +.6 +1.1 | +9.4 +10.4 
1, 554 63,897 | 41.12 | —5.5 —3.9 | +1.6 +59. 1 
22, 652 | 33.91 —.7 —.4| —7.4 —8.3 
457 16, 269 | 35. 60 +.2 (5) —.7 +4.1 
1,270 71,086 | 55.97 +.7 +1.9 | +5.0 +13.7 
1, 531 68,512 | 44.75 +.7 +1.8 | +6.8 +17.7 
1,046 56, 678 | 54.19 +.2 +5.1 | +5.3 +20.2 
2, 318 55,059 | 23.75 | +1.7 +1.1 |+10.7 +9.6 
2, 800 CA BY 2 4 ee Ee ert. 
4 18,776 | 41.72 +.2 +.1 10.0 +13. 4 
§21 24, 162 | 46.38 +.2 +.3 |+11.8 +21.4 
380 1, 246 3 (3) ® (3) (0) 
298 12, 786 | 42.91 0 +.4 | +1.0 +8.1 
635 28, 822 | 45.39 | +.3 +1.2 | +8.0 +13.2 
426 14,808 | 34.76 | +1.2 —10.5 |+23.1 +9.0 
3,552 | 196,025 | 55.19] +.2 —.7 | 44.7 +9.8 
3,377 98, 404 | 29.14 | +1.6 +.7 |+14.9 +26.9 
4,998 | 42.00 +.8 +3.7 | —4.8 +3.7 
3, 452 137, 704 | 39.89 +.2 +.5 | +5.7 +15.0 
2, 576 117, 655 | 45. 67 +.1 +6.7 | +3.2 +9.5 
388 19,780 | 50.98 | +1.8 +2.2 | +1.8 +20.3 
14,880 | 694,934 | $9.98 +.6 +.7 | +4.2 +4.1 
136 » 315 | 46.43 | —3.5 —3.5 | —4.2 +5.0 
1,328 27, 629 | 20.80 +.5 +3.1 | +8.9 +2.2 
207 6,430 | 31.06 —.5 —.9 |} —1.9 +4.1 
1, 986 68,921 | 34.70 | +1.4 +8.8 |+14.2 +28.5 
5, 709 199, 483 | 34.94 +.8 +1.0 | +6.3 +11.3 
7 9,829 | 55.53 | —1.1 +3.4 |+26.4 +45.7 
190 7,306 | 38.45 0 (5) +7.3 +10. 6 
1, 244 30,620 | 24.61 | 41.1 +1.3 | +7.9 +16.3 
46, 820 | 69.36 —.7 —1.5 | +8.0 +20.8 
876 20, 747 | 23.68 +.5 +.3 +.6 +2.7 
1, 289 51,935 | 40.29 0 +.5 | +1.3 +9.4 
112 5,143 | 45.92 | —3.4 —2.9 |+13.1 +1.0 


























1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. F 
in italics represent program administered without Federal participation. 
Data exclude program administered without Federal participation in Connect- 
icut, which administers such program concurrently with program under the 
Social Security Act. Alaska does not administer aid to the blind. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 

3 Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, On less than 100 recipients. 

4 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Estimated. 

7 Represents statutory monthly pension of $35 per recipient; excludes pay- 
ment for other than a month. 








TaBLE 22.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, August 1948! 
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1 For definitions of terms see the Ryilletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. 
in italics represent program administered without Federal participation. 
exclude programs administered without Federal participation in Florida, Ken- 
tucky, and Nebraska, which administer such programs concurrently with pro- 

All data subject to revision. 


grams under the Social Security Act. 


Figures 
Data 
quarterly. 


2 Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 
3 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 


4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
6 Percentage change not calculated on base of less than 100 families, 
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GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF HEALTH. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH FOR SCOT- 
LAND. Report of the Working Party 
on Differences in Dispensing Prac- 
tice Between England and Wales 
and Scotland. London: H. M. Sta- 
tionery Off., 1948. 46 pp. ls. 


INTERSTATE CONFERENCE OF EMPLOY- 


MENT SECURITY AGENCIES. COMMIT- 
TEE ON RELATED PROGRAMS. Sicik- 
Pay Benefit Legislation—A Discus- 
sion of the Issues Involved. Helena: 
Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission of Montana, Jan. 1, 1948. 
70 pp. 

NIESSEN, ABRAHAM. “Actuarial Esti- 
mates for Public Sickness Insur- 
ance Plans.” Journal of the Amer- 


ican Statistical Association, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 43, Mar. 1948, pp. 61- 
73. $8 a year. 

“Organized Health Services in Sas- 
katchewan.” International Labour 
Review, Geneva, Vol. 58, July 1948, 
pp. 38-46. 50 cents. 

Describes the first Government- 
sponsored Provincial program of pre- 
paid hospital care in Canada. 
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Selected Reprints From The Child 


Published by the Children’s Bureau 


The following articles from The Child have been reprinted and are 


available in limited quantities. 


Requests should be addressed to 


the Children’s Bureau, Social Security Administration, Washington 


25, D. C. 


A Better Chance for Negro Children in Houston, 
by Marjorie Wilson 

Better Teeth and Healthier Children, by John T. 
Fulton, D. D. S. 

Child’s Mental Health Can Be Fostered, by 
Henry H. Work, M. D. 

Children in a Free Society, by Katharine F. 
Lenroot 

Children’s Bureau Reviews a Year’s Work 

Committee Studies Convalescent Care for Children 

Coordinating Mental-Hygiene Work for Children 

Council Asks Better Deal for Migrant Workers 
and Families 

Emotional Aspects of Convalescence, by Milton 
J. E. Senn, M. D. 

Finland Safeguards Health of Mothers and 
Children, by Arvo Ylpp6, M. D. 

For Children Who Need Foster Care, by Mar- 
garet A. Emery 

Homemaker Service Helps To Preserve Family 
Life, by Frances Preston and Rika Mac- 
Lernan ‘ 

Homemakers Help Finnish Mothers,"by Sigrid 
Larsson, R. N. 

Homes for Unmarried Mothers Develop Leisure- 
Time Programs 

How Can Your Community Plan for the Care of 
Children in Hospitals? by Martha M. Eliot, 
M. D. 
Learning to Live Together, by Katherine Glover 
Mental-Health Service in the Health-Department 
Program, by Kent A. Zimmerman, M. D. 
Mental Hygiene in the Child-Health Conference, 
by Martha W. MacDonald, M. D. 

Mothers’ Club Carries Out Project for Children 
With Rheumatic Fever, by Mrs. Ruth B. 
Lakeman 


National Commission Prepares for Midcentury 
White House Conference, by Edith Rockwood 

A New Look at Child Health, by Brock Chis- 
holm, M. D. 

New Needs and New Approaches in Foster Care, 
by Leon H. Richman 

Psychiatric Team Helps Disturbed Child, by 
Henry H. Work, M. D. 

*““Rooming-in” Gives a Baby a Good Start, by 
Edith B. Jackson, M. D. 

Rural Schools Challenge Public Health, by Jessie 
M. Bierman, M. D. 

Social Worker Plays Part in Court Process, by 
Warrington Stokes 

Southwest Looks at Pediatric Nursing 

State Protects Children Living Away From Their 
Oun Homes, by Virginia Fenske 

Study and Treatment Homes for Troubled 
Children, by Martin Gula 

Ten Years of Progress in Reducing Maternal and 
Infant Mortality, by Marjorie Gooch 

Toward Better Care for Rural Mothers, by Jobn 
Whitridge, M. D. 

Uphold Rights of Parent and Child, by Inez M. 
Baker 

We Need Facts in Psychiatry, by Leslie B. 
Hohman, M. D. 

What Rheumatic Fever May Mean to a Child, by 
Ethel Cohen 

What Shall I Do With My Baby? by Bernice R. 
Brower 

When a Child Has Cerebral Palsy, by Winthrop 
M. Phelps, M. D. 

When a School Child Is in Trouble, by Alma 
Laabs 


Youth and the Employment Service, by Robert 


C. Goodwin 
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